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Small Towns Can Pay Off 


UT IN northern California there is a little town 
called Yreka. It has a population of 2,485 
by the last count. 

Sometime earlier this year Southwest Airways, a 
new feeder operator, began serving this little town 
with four landings a day at a monthly station 

cost of $800. 

Now by all the charts and 
calculations of the experts 
and by all the gloomy prog- 

iy nostications of those who 

q LA/ P * have to have their say 

A before a new route is 

opened to the public, the 

town of Yreka should have 

been the last horse in any race and probably would 

have been scratched a full four hours before post 
time. 

But Yreka turned out to be a dark horse and, as 
a matter of fact, it is so dark that it is solid black 
on the ledger books of Southwest Airways. In 
July and again in August of this year this little 
town turned in $4,500 revenue per month. In July, 
for example, 212 persons boarded the Southwest 
p at Yreka and for a population of 2500, that’s 
a mite of traveling. 

Southwest has found out a lot about small towns 
since it began grasshopping lengthwise the state 
of California It has found out by careful analysis 
of its traffic that it gets a much higher number of 
passengers per thousand population from the small 
towns than from the large centers. The same ratio 
holds for the mail. 

Just take May, for example, which was in the 
early operating days before Southwest began carry- 
ing over ten thousand passengers a month. It ob- 
tained 1.25 passengers per thousand of population 
from towns of 5,000 and under, and 1.12 passengers 
per thousand for towns of 5,000 to 10,000, whereas 
it obtained only .04 passengers per thousand: from 
cities of 120,000 and over, and only .20 passengers 
per thousand from towns of 20,000 to 70,000. In a 
more recent month, Southwest began pulling just 
under two passengers per thousand of population 
from towns of 5,000 and under. 

Southwest is demonstrating that a local service 
airline can do real business and that the mainstay 
of the feeders is really local service among smaller 
communities and not necessarily a feeder service 
into the trunk lines. 

(Turn to page 8) 
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New Capital Airlines President 


J. H. “Slim” Carmichael, former executive vice president who has 
been with the company since its formation, took over as president 





Winter Again Brings Tough 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Lubrication Charts Now Available 


Just as important as the oil in your engine are the oils and 
gzeases you use on other parts of your plane. Lubricants for 
fuselage, landing gear, controls and accessories should “‘fit” 
their jobs as well as RPM Aviation Oil lubricates vital engine 
parts. That’s why Standard Airport Dealers follow factory- 
approved lubrication charts for your type of aircraft. These 
charts show every lubrication point and specify the proper lubri- 
cant for most efficient operation. Give your plane the protection 
and added efficiency that is assured when your lubrication needs 
are handled by Standard Airport Dealers. 


Fixed-Base Operators Must 
Watch Costs Accurate accounting, financial 


integrity and low maintenance costs are three essentials 
of sound fixed-base operations. That’s why many oper- 
ators interested in reducing maintenance costs rely on 
RPM Aviation Oil to increase substantially the time 
between overhauls of aircraft engines. One reason for 
this is the “detergent” in “RPM” that actually keeps 
pistons and cylinder walls cleaner, keeps rings free and 


ring grooves ungummed. 
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Chevron National Credit Cards Available 
For private flyers, good at airports throughout the United 
States, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, 
write Standard of, California, 225 Bush Street, Room 
1618, San Francisco 20, California or ask the Standard 
Airport Dealer at your field for an application blank. 


Famous 
Standard of 
California products 
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Spend the morning in New York-the evening in Los Angeles! 

















New York—Chicago—Los Angeles—they’re “next-door” spacious new Mainliner 300s, pressurized for comfortable 
neighbors now, via United’s Main Line Airway. The flight at high altitudes. 

busy New Yorker can leave his office at noon, board “the 
Los Angeles” — great Douglas DC-6 Mainliner 300— 

and entertain a customer in Southern California 


For information and reservations, call any United Air 


Lines office or see an authorized travel agent. 


the same evening! Or he can fly “the Hollywood” from 
New York to Los Angeles between midnight and breakfast. 


United’s new, direct routes from the East, the Middle 
West to Southern California are significant additions to the 
Main Line Airway. Today United is the only air line 
linking the major centers of the East and Midwest with 
the whole Pacific Coast and Hawaii—serving 75 


key cities across the continent. 





United Air Lines business trips are a pleasure. From 
The Main Line Airway AIR LINES | 


start to finish you enjoy setvice in the famous Mainliner passengers + Mail + Express + Freight 
Manner . . . service that is tops in travel in the In Mexico—LAMSA Airlines 












——FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—— 


The airlines are entering the winter months with a 
more realistic approach toward solving difficult operating 
problems than shown in past years. However, even with 
good weather, it’s going to be hard to complete schedules 
to the satisfaction of the customers. (Page 13) 

In a decision marked by blunt language, CAB has al- 
lowed new low air freight tariffs to go into effect for 
three large certificated airlines, upholding the tariffs as 
fair competition for the non-certificated freight carriers. 
(Page 15) 

Financial interests in Capital Airlines have become 
unified at least for the time being, easing the airline’s 
critical position as J. H. “Slim” Carmichael succeeds C. 
Bedell Monro as president. (Page 16) 

While Helsinki is not the busiest air center in Europe, 
it ranks high in interest as one of the few aerial gate- 
ways to Russia. Mr. Parrish slips behind the Iron 
Curtain for a view of airline operations into the Finnish 
capital. (Page 22) 

A flight survey of the 52 commissioned ILS installa- 
tions in the U. S. by the Air Transport Association finds 
ne major shortcomings to handicap use during coming 
winter. (Page 26) 

Increasing popularity of air travel is reflected in figures 
showing substantial increase in airline revenue pas- 
senger miles, and declines in rail and bus volumes. 
(Page 39) 


Subcommittees Named for Policy Board 


The Congressional Air Policy Board held four days 
of hearings in which top civil and military government 
officials appeared in executive session, then recessed 
until Oct. 24, when it will begin visiting Army air in- 
stallations. Four subcommittees have been named to deal 
with major aviation problems: (1) Sen. Albert W. 
Hawkes (R., N. J.) heads the committee on manufactur- 
ing which will recommend the best method of meeting 
current and future civil and military demand for air- 
craft; (2) Chairman Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.) 
heads the air transportation group; (3) Rep. Carl 
Hinshaw (R., Calif.) directs the subcommittee on combat 
aviation; while (4) a government organization group, 
under Sen. Homer E. Capehart (R., Ind.), will study 
governmental organization and procedures. 


National Airport Show Postponed 


Postponement of the National Airport Show and Insti- 
tute, scheduled for Cleveland, Nov. 4-7, has been an- 
nounced by co-sponsors, Air Foundation, Inc., and Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. Reasons given for putting 
the show over until next year were “shortage of steel, 
paving and other materials” and a “serious lag in the 
Federal airport program.” 


Policy Matters on NASAO Agenda 


Ten important policy matters are on the agenda for 
the annual convention of the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials to be held at Fort Worth, Oct. 
26-28. The problems, as listed by C. F. Cornish, director 
of aeronautics for Indiana and chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee, are: national airport program; personal 
flying development; economic regulation of air com- 
merce; national air safety program; reckless flying law 
enforcement; non-scheduled air accident investigations; 
air age education in public schools; air navigation facili- 
ties; aviation public relations, and coordination between 
various states in aeronautical matters. 


(Turn to page 6) 
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THE STRATOCRUISER SPREADS ITS WINGS 


Boeing’s great new Stratocruisers 
are fulfilling every promise in their 
proving flights over the Pacific 
Northwest. 

With far more power than any 
1ircraft now in commercial service, 
these spacious, twin-deck giants 
have a cruising speed of 340 miles 
per hour. They soar along the higher 
skyways, where flight is smooth 
ind weather fair. And their complete 
ir-conditioning, made possible by 
Soeing’s research and its umparal- 
eled experience in high-level flight, 


keeps cabin pressures normal and 
comfortable. 

As soon as Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration tests are completed, 
Stratocruiser deliveries to the air- 
lines will begin. Meanwhile, more 
and more of the huge, gleaming ships 
are moving onto the assembly floor. 

Brilliantly designed and engi- 
neered — built with the same rugged 
dependability that distinguished the 
famous Boeing B-17 and B-29—the 
Stratocruiser has no rival in the 
transport field. 


. Although not a manufacturer of aircraft engines, Boeing has spent more than a 


a 


35,000 to 40,000 feet. 


1@.4 7 264 8 8 4 


million man-hours in the last five years on power-plant research and development. 
Much of this time was applied to solving power-plant problems at altitudes of 





Already six forward-looking airlines have 
chosen Boeing Strotocruisers as the new 
queens of their fleets. Among the reasons: 


1. 


2 
3. 
a 


Outstanding possenger appeal — spacious- 
ness ond comfort. 


- Superior flight characteristics and per- 


formance. 
Increased safety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 


. Greater speed and payload, easier mainte- 


nonce, resulting in low operating cost. 






BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 











FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 





(Continued from page 4) 


Top Air Force Organization Completed 


Top organization of the Department of Air Force, 
headed by Secretary Symington, has been completed 
with appointment of Arthur S. Barrows, former president 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., as undersecretary for air, and 
naming of Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney and Eugene M. 
Zuckert, both of New York, as assistant secretaries for 
air. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, commanding general of the 
AAF, was named chief of staff for air, an expected 
formality. 


6,500,000 Pounds of Air Mail Monthly 


Approximately 78,000,000 pounds of domestic air mail 
were dispatched during the first year of 5c per mail— 
an average of 6,500,000 per month, and 33% more than 
the 4,888,195 flown in September, 1946, last month of 
the 8c rate. 


Notes in the News: 


Beech Aircraft’s new Model 34 short-haul transport 
completed its initial test flight Oct. 1. . . . Republic 
Aviation has announced discontinuance of production 
of its Seabee amphibian for personal market, but con- 
tinues output of spare parts and service for planes 
already sold . . . Boeing Aircraft is developing a new 
heavy bomber, the XB-52. No details are available on 
plane which is in preliminary stages . . . Lt. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, retired deputy commander of the Air Force, has 
been appointed a v.p. of Hughes Tool Co. His activities, 
as right-hand man for Noah Dietrich—top man in the 
Hughes organizaticn, are expected to be concerned 
primarily with Hughes Aircraft Co. involved in Sena- 
torial investigation . . . Brig. Gen. James A. Mollison, 
assistant administrator of War Assets Administration in 
charge of aircraft disposal, plans to leave WAA in 
November and retire from the Army .... Dr. Vannevar 
Bush has been appointed by President Truman to chair- 
man the research and development board created by the 
National Security Act of 1947. 





International 


British Ease Airline Restrictions 


The British Treasury has withdrawn regulations which 
would have limited British travelers to use of British 
transport. Strong protests had arisen over the regula- 
tions, with 11 foreign airlines serving Britain asserting 
that the restrictions would have proved disastrous. Some 
of the lines had already reduced schedules drastically. 
The U. S. government had also made “informal repre- 
sentations”, asking for clarification and explanation of 
the regulations, 





U. S. Again Seeks Mexican Bi-Lateral 


The United States will make another effort to reach 
an air agreement with Mexico. After two unsuccessful 
attempts (the last conference was held a year ago), 
the U. S. will shortly re-open preliminary conferences 
in Mexico City, with a view toward another bi-lateral 
conference. Sources in Mexico City indicate that the 
American government is still not cognizant of the real 
reasons for failure of the previous conferences, hence 
prospects of the Mexican government accepting in toto 
the several additional U. S. air services authorized in 
the Latin American route decision are none too bright. 
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ICAO Meeting Changed to Nov. 3 


Date of the International Civil Aviation Organization’: 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, on a multilateral air 
transport agreement has been changed from Oct, 27 to 
Nov. 3 


Tudor | Production Investigated 

The British Ministry of Supply has named a four-man 
committee to make an immediate investigation into de- 
velopment and production of the Avro Tudor I for 
British Overseas Airways Corp. Appointment of the com- 
mittee followed charges by Sir Roy Dobson, managing 
director of A. V. Roe & Co., that BOAC was responsible 
for delaying production of the plane by requesting 
hundreds of modifications. BOAC denied the charge. 
Heading the committee is Air Chief Marshal Sir Chris- 
topher Lloyd Courtney, who was responsible for RAF 
equipment and organization during the war. 


Paris Aircraft Show Too Costly 


The British aircraft manufacturing industry has de- 
cided not to participate in the 1948 Paris Aeronautical 
Exhibition now schedulei for next May. Participation in 
this year’s event cost almost $1,000,000 and results were 
not considered worth the expenditure. British manu- 
facturers are expected instead to take a big part in a 
general industrial exhibition in Copenhagen next Sep- 
tember. It is learned from Paris that the Russians are 
planning to have an extensive exhibit there. 


British Commonwealth ‘Tramp’ Air Service 


A merger of two large companies which will result 
in “tramp” freight and passenger service being offered 
throughout the British Commonwealth has been an- 
nounced in London. London Aero Motor Services, Ltd., 
Stansted Airport, Essex, said to be one of the largest 
air freight carriers in Europe, and Sky Taxis, Ltd., 
holding company of Alpha Airways of South Africa, 
have merged, and three operating concerns will be es- 
tablished: LAMS (England), LAMS (Australia), and 
LAMS (Africa). The lines swill use converted Handley 
Page Halifax bombers for freight, basing an equal num- 
ber in England, Australia, and South Africa, and will 
have 10 in reserve to shift where needed most. 


LAV Orders Martin 2-0-2's 


Linea Aeropostal Venezolana has ordered two Martin 
2-0-2 transports, both to be delivered by next month. 
LAV plans to use the planes, fitted for 36 passengers, on 
its routes between Trinidad, Caracas, Maracaibo, Bar- 
ranquilla, and Balboa. 


Constellation Delivered to Aerovias Guest 


First of a fleet of Constellations has been delivered in 
Mexico City to Compania Aerovias Guest, S. A., which 
has received a charter from the Mexican government to 
operate trans-Atlantic service to Europe. Service was 
authorized between Mexico City and London, via Miami, 
Fla.; Hamilton, Bermuda; Santa Maria, Azores; Lisbon, 
Portugal; Madrid and Paris. Beginning of service will 
depend on when company obtains necessary authoriza- 
tions from other countries involved. 


CNAC Awarded Trans-Pacific Permit 

China National Aviation Corp. has received a foreign 
air carrier permit from CAB for scheduled trans-Pacific 
mail, passenger, and cargo operations. Route extends 
from Shanghai to San Francisco via Honolulu. 
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NAVY’S DOUGLAS 





KYSTREAK 


SETS TWO WORLD SPEED RECORDS! 


Twice in five days new world speed records 
were established officially at the AAF’s 
Muroc, California, desert test base by the 
Navy’s Douglas-built D-558 transonic jet 
research plane. 

These epochal speed runs of the crim- 

son Skystreak were accomplished after 
9 hrs. 32 min. actual air time, unmodified, 
with a “stock” engine. On August 20th, 
Navy Cmdr. Turner Caldwell, Jr., averaged 
640.7 mph; Marine Major Marion Car! at- 
tained 650.6 mph on August 25th. 





Designed in conjunction with Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics experts and N.A.C.A., 
the Skystreak demanded the best of Doug- 
las’ El Segundo engineers and craftsmen. 
Progressive exploration in the region of 
sonic and transonic speeds will mean faster, 
safer American airplanes to come. 

Thus once again Douglas proves its 
leadership and its unique capacity for de- 
signing and building military and commer- 
cial aircraft of superb performance and 
dependability. 





Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., Santa Monica, California 
MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE PLACES BY DOUGLAS 











In its eighth month of operations it carried 11,302 
passengers, flew 2,081,067 passenger miles, had a 
performance factor of 98.97%, and took in $92,000 
in revenue from passengers. This means that quite 
a few somebodies are using the service. 


The eight months of operations by Southwest 
should hearten those who believe that the smaller 
communities deserve good local air service and those 
who believe we should expand our air transport 
system for the good of not only commerce and the 
public, but for national defense. The record should 
also be examined closely by thé Civil Aeronautics 
Board which has become progressively more gloomy 
and confused about the so-called feeder picture 
chiefly because it didn’t tackle the program right 
in the first place. 


There are those who will say that Southwest has 
an unusually good route structure. This is only a 
partial answer. Another answer to its record is that 
it has studied its territory thoroughly, given more 
thought and study to why people travel, given the 
customers frequent and convenient schedules, and 
has worked hard to prove that a local service can 
pay dividends to the national economy. 


Instead of throwing up its hands simply because 
it bungled the job of the feeder experiment, the 
CAB now has some facts and figures available to 
tackle the local service problem with renewed vigor. 
It is time that those who have worked long and hard 
at serving small communities, airlines which must 
certainly include All American Aviation with its 
pick-up service in the Alleghenies, are given encour- 
agement with a progressive program. Local air 
service must come as an essential cog in the country’s 
transportation system, but the route patterns must 
make sense and the operators must have a chance to 
succeed without having to overcome loaded dice. 
At least Southwest Airways proved one thing beyond 
any question or doubt: in August 11,302 passengers 
patronized its local air service and that’s something 
to chew over. 


Those ‘Impartial’ Consultants 


pr ven IS the era of consultants, and an organiza- 
tion or a committee or any sort of agency hardly 
rates mention these days without a string of advisers. 
You even run the risk of social ostracism if you 
don’t have a consultant or two hovering in the 
background. 

Of course, there are good consultants and bad con- 
sultants and all gradations betwixt and between, but 
one must inevitably perk up when a Congressional 
committee appoints advisers. They’re usually there 
for some special purpose or other. 

Some time ago Dr. John Frederick, one-time Texas 
teacher and now connected with the University of 
Maryland, although it baffles us to know when he 





(Continued from page 1) 


gets time to do any teaching what with his prolific 
consulting, writing and speaking activities, was 
named “transportation consultant” to the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. Pre- 
sumably the energetic doctor of philosophy would 
make a fine, impartial adviser to a Congressional 
committee handling transportation problems. 

But is the good doctor just helping out, or has 
he already made up his mind about things, and is 
perhaps trying to make up the minds of committee 
members? We must confess being somewhat taken 
aback by the doctor’s frankness in espousing a 
special cause and it isn’t easy to be shocked about 
such things in the never-dull capital of the country. 
In the latest issue of Aereports, a monthly economic 
service for air transportation, the busy Dr. Frederick 
says among other things: . 

*. . . from present appearances the airlines might 
«xs well make up their minds to what seems to be 
inevitable—that Congress is tired of having an ad- 
ministrative agency determine its ‘intent’ in the 
manner in which the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
handled the Sea-Air situation and that the result 
may well be a rewriting of the national transporta- 
tion policy, particularly that section dealing with 
common ownership and operation of carriers of 
different types where such would not result in 
monopoly.” 

Well, it’s nice to know that Dr. Frederick is now 
speaking for Congress and reporting intimately on 
whether or not Congress is “tired,” and presumably 
he has everything nicely arranged for the Repre- 
sentatives when they come back for a new session. 
He will make an excellent witness, but we have 
some doubts about his usefulness as a “consultant.” 
His mind isn’t made up—much. 


Silver Greetings 


| By ss LAST month Ryan Aeronautical Company 
San. Diego, marked its 25th anniversary in the 
aviation business. It was a fitting anniversary be- 
cause it also marked the elimination of all non 
aviation production at the Ryan plant and we, along 
with all others in the business, extend our congratu- 
lations and best wishes to one of aviation’s genuine 
pioneers. T. Claude Ryan started in business with 
a piano-box for an office and one discarded Army 
Jenny as flying equipment. "Way back Claude Ryan 
pioneered one of the earliest airlines, an airline that 
can claim more than one “first.” The company has 
a fine record and only those who lived through the 
earlier days of the flying business can appreciate 
the toil and sweat that went into the company’s 
growth. Claude Ryan can look back over the 25 
years with a feeling of satisfaction that perseverance, 
faith and hard work has built a solid name in 
American aviation. 


Wayne W. ParrisH 
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Rubber erases some old ideas 


LYING used to be considered a‘ ‘fair 

weather’’ proposition. During a 
good part of the year, icing condi- 
tions kept planes on the ground. 

Then B. PF. Goodrich engineers 
worked out a way to remove ice from 
wings and tail surfaces. Equipped 
with B. F. Goodrich De-Icers, air- 
lines found they could operate all 
year ‘round. And as a result, these 
rubber De-Icers now protect the 
wings and tails of almost every air- 
liner and many smaller planes as well 
(photo upper lefr). 

Today, B. F. Goodrich rubber is 
erasing other old ideas about flying 
too. The newest B. F. Goodrich tire 
is a good example. It's the smallest 


about flying 


tire ever used on a plane's main 
wheels. Yet it lands a 10,000 pound 
load at the fastest speeds in air history! 

B. F. Goodrich Expander Tube 
brakes combine with B. F. Goodrich 
tires, tubes and wheels to improve 
landings, take-offs and taxiing ce all 
types of planes (photo upper right). 

Added safety is provided by a new 
B. F. Goodrich product —electrically 
heated rubber. It keeps ice from 
forming on propellers, cowlings, 
water tanks, hydraulic lines, and 
other installations. And it has 
proved the most efficient way of 
getting the right amount of heat to 
a specific spot (photo lower left 

For comfortable, attractive, dur- 


able cabins, B. F. Goodrich supplies 
sponge rubber seats, cushioning floor- 
ing materials, and interior trim for 
ceilings, walls, arm rests, rugs and 
many other uses (photo lower right 

Many, many more B. F. Goodrich 
products are widely used on today's 
planes. And B. F. Goodrich is con- 
stantly working to develop new 
products to make planes ever 
better, cheaper and safer. The B. F 
Goodrich Company, Aeronautical Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio 


B.F.Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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By Major Al Williams, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Sometimes we read the papers. ' 
Sometimes we read a book. 
But always we read the flying mags. 
We love ‘em and are certain that if we 

could remember everything we'd ever 

read in them, we'd be a genius. 
One thing we do remember was a 

picture of an F-8-F. 

The caption said that she took off in 

115 feet! 

The caption also said that she climbed 
to 10,000 feet in 100 seconds! 

We can only add (a little weakly) that 
this is the kind of a plane we've been 
begging them to build for years. 


NO NOISE IS GOOD NOISE 


Start out with a good airplane. 












Put a 5-blade prop (at 1,000 rpm in- 
stead of 2,500 rpm) on the nose and you 
eliminate a lot of noise while increasing 


propeller efficiency. 







Now add an engine muffler—the way 







NACA has done—and you get rid of so | 





| 


much unpleasant noise that it is scarcely 
believable! 


Start out with a good crude oil. 


Refine it with orthodox refining tech- 
nique and you eliminate a lot of impuri- 
ties while increasing lubrication efficiency. 


Now add another refining step—the 
Alchlor process—the way Gulf has done 
—and you get rid of so much additional 
trouble-making hydro-carbons (the kind 
that break down into sludge, carbon and 
varnish) that it is scarcely believable. 


In fact, we lose as much as 15% of the 
volume of the already refined oil we 





started with, in the Alchlor process. 


But what's left — Gulfpride Oil — has 
gained that much in lubrication efficiency 
in the most important engine in the 
world—your engine. 

Are you sure your engine’s been serv- 
iced with Gulfpride lately? 

Better check. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
You oughtta know the rules by now! 


You send us a “Little Known, Fact 
About Well Known Planes’’ (that’s why 
we've got our address on the top of the 











page) . . . you also send us proof of your 
“Fact” . . . and if we use it in these hal- 
lowed columns, you get commissioned 
as a Perch Pilot (bottom rung). After 





we've used 5 of your “Facts,” you get 
promoted to Senior Perch Pilot! 


Exciting, isn’t it? 

James B. Misner, of Sandusky, O. gets 
a commission this month because: 

“*The new super-transports generate 
enough electricity to light a small town, 
or to operate a large broadcasting 
station!”’ 

Charles Ripley, N.Y.C., gets a com- 
mission because his firm of aviation in- 
surance underwriters (isn’t it the biggest 
in the country, Rip?): 

**... had fewer payments to make for 
crashes than they did for windstorm 
losses in April!’’ 


Okay, now you send in your Fact! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
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[FORM THE SAFETY HABIT 
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***AND SELECTOR VALVE 
EVERY TIME YOU USE 
YOUR MICROPHONE. 









[--- AND FORM THE SAFETY 
HABIT OF AUTOMATICALLY 
HAVING THAT:-- 


GOOD GULF AVIATION 
GASOLINE TO CHECK. 
































Military Emphasis: It’s a good guess that the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission will not go far afield from 
earlier recommendations of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and the Compton Committee reports. Military 
aviation, with an Air Force in being capable of striking 
crippling blows against an aggressor, will get major 
emphasis. Report to the President will go further than 
these other reports in that industrial mobilization plans 
and effect of enemy attacks will be re-evaluated. 


Tip-Off: Nature of questioning pursued by the Presi- 
dent’s Air. Policy Commission has created impression 
that the group will recommend creation of a Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation which would give aviation cabinet 
status. William A. Burden, former assistant secretary 
of commerce for air, plugged hard for such a depart- 
ment in his appearance before the commission. 


Good Job: If the report and recommendations of the 
Commission measure up to current industry expectations, 
Chairman Thomas K. Finletter, New York attorney, may 
end up in some high government aviation post—that is 
if he wants one. Administration leaders have their eyes 
on him and are highly pleased over manner in which 
he has directed the hearings. 


Settling Soon: The aircraft manufacturing picture 
should be clarified within next few months as companies 
act to benefit from tax carryback credits open to them 
only for remainder of this year. Withdrawal of several 
plane projects is expected before year-end so that losses 
may be written off against tax credits. 


Not Over: Despite sharp rebuke leveled at them by 
CAB opinion refusing to suspend low freight tariffs for 
scheduled airlines, independent carriers are carrying on 
the fight. Pressure has been placed on Sen. Brewster for 
consideration of rate battle by his Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board. The Board is reportedly not interested in 
such specific issues, but only in general policy matters. 


Progress Report: Last stages of CAA flight tests on 
aerodynamics are being completed on the Convair Liner 
at San Diego, with pressurization tests to follow. Pro- 
duction of the 40-passenger transport continues at an 
uninterrupted pace and plane No. 48 was moved into 
major assembly early this month. Delivery of an “NX” 
plane to American Airlines for training and familiariza- 
tion has been further delayed, and if the test program 
continues satisfactorily the airline may decide to wait 
for an “NC” plane. 


Strike Result: Two airline pilot strikes within a year 
probably will bring demands for revision of the Railway 
Labor Act, which governs airline employes, or for re- 
moving airline employe-employer disputes from jurisdic- 
tion of the Act. Highly successful history of the Act in 
railroad operations is attributed to willingness of both 
sides to make concessions. National Mediation Board 
points out that railroad unions, although not required 
to do so by law, have kept the Board informed as to 
orogress of negotiations, enabling NMB to suggest solu- 
tions. In both TWA and American Overseas strikes, NMB 
was not notified by union that a strike vote had been 
taken and that strike date had been set. 
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Young Going? The elusive reports about Clarence 
Young leaving CAB are true, according to sources close 
to the White House. Young will leave, but probably not 
until a capable replacement has been found. Chairman 
James Landis’ future is undetermined. He wants to re- 
main, but there is opposition in some quarters to his 
staying after present term ends Dec. 31. 


Getting Better: When United began DC-6 service, 
W. A. Patterson, president, launched a drive for realistic 
scheduling. All UAL flights were scheduled at less than 
maximum cruise to permit pilots to make up time if 
delayed on departures or by headwinds. Objective was 
on time arrivals. In August 78% of United’s DC-6’s ar- 
rived at all stops within 15 minutes of on time. 


Complex: One illustration of how much more compli- 
cated the DC-6 is over the DC-3: there are 5,000 feet 
of wiring in the entire DC-3. There are 8,000 feet of 
wiring in merely the propeller controls of the DC-6. 


Automatic Later: Don’t expect to find the automatic 
pilot in use this winter despite the fact that many planes 
may be equipped and many pilots trained for its use. 
This winter will see the Instrument Landing System 
operated manually. Next winter, perhaps, the automatic 
pilot will come into regular use. 


Standstill: There is no immediate prospect that a 
prototype of Curtiss-Wright’s cargo transport, the 
CW-32, will be built. While the mock-up shown to Air 
Force and airline officials has attracted considerable 
comment, there are thus far no orders. 


Fewer Complaints: TWA passengers in first eight 
months found 20% fewer reasons to register complaints, 
despite fact that 22,000 more passengers were carried 
than in same period 1946. During first eight months of 
1946, TWA’s customer relations department received 3.5 
complaints for every 1,000 passengers, only 2.8 per 1,000 
this year. 


Good Record: Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, smallest 
CAB-certificated carrier serving Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, operates 100% of all schedules most of 
the time. Its all-over average is 99.3%, probably a 
world’s record. Next-highest U. S. carrier is Hawaiian 
Airlines which often bats out 100%, too. 


Feeder Problem: Empire Airlines is considering re- 
placement of its Boeing 247’s with Douglas DC-3 type 
equipment, because of difficulty getting spare parts and 
high cost of repairs on the Boeings. 


Wind-Up: Lockheed Aircraft will complete deliveries 
of Constellations on present orders this fall, possibly by 
Nov. 15. Qantas Empire Airways’ five planes are near- 
ing completion and the wind-up will come with the last 
of KLM’s order for seven L-749’s. Company is now 
moving back onto the final assembly line the unfinished 
Connies on which work was stopped by the TWA can- 
celation. These will be finished in anticipation of three 
additional orders expected before the year-end. 








| Send Rado 


Paul Mantz, two-time winner of the Bendix trophy race, credits 
the new Bendix ADF Loop for his 77-second margin of victory 
in the 2,048-mile 1947 transcontinental contest from Van Nuys, 
California to Cleveland, Ohio. ““The Bendix Loop,” said Mantz, 
“provided me with sure radio navigation throughout my course 
without the added drag of older style loops.” 


Mantz also gave credit to this navigational aid in setting a new 
East to West transcontinental record from New York to Burbank, 
California in 7 hours, 4 seconds; 27 minutes, 56 seconds less than 
the previous record. Such outstanding performance and reliabil- 
ity proves again the increased operating efficiency in high speed 
aircraft attainable with Bendix Radio navigational equipment 
—in use by major airlines everywhere. 











MN-60A LOOP REDUCES AIR DRAG TO 
ONLY 2.57 POUNDS AT 300 M.P.H. 


Use of an iron core loop permits reduction in size yet 
retains signal pickup efficiency of larger loops. A low 
inertia AC induction motor rotates the hermetically 
sealed loop in its streamlined phenolic-impregnated, 
anti-static housing. A combined quadrantal error 
corrector and “Autosyn” transmits corrected bearings 
to a remote indicator with maximum efficiency. 
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Airlines Face Tough Winter Problems 


Companies Show Realistic Attitude in Cutting Schedules; 
Cooperative Action Needed to Reduce Stack-ups 


By Davin SHAWE 


The airlines have a tough winter 
coming up. Even if the weather is 
wonderful, and no airplanes crash, it’s 
going to be hard to complete sched- 
ules to the satisfaction of customers 
already sensitive about delays they’ve 
observed during recent good-weather 
months. 

Most airlines are taking a more 
realistic attitude than last winter 
about cutting back schedules to 
somewhere near the level of prob- 
able performance. There have been 
substantial reductions already, and 
more are coming. Some good coop- 
erative action is in progress toward 
reducing congestion at major termi- 
nals, particularly in the New York 
area. 

There is a limit, however, to how 
far each company will go voluntarily 
in reducing or re-timing schedules 
and in giving up established preroga- 
tives. Plans for this winter may be 
drastic when compared with the ad- 
vance action for previous winters, 
but they do not appear drastic 
enough to offset the influence of 
weather. They do not seem to prom- 
ise the passenger an improvement in 
schedule regularity, and it will be 
the passenger’s reaction to delays, 
inconveniences and safety which 
will determine how much business 
the industry does during the winter. 


Reservations Improved 

Last winter the finger of customer 
censure pointed most frequently at 
reservations, which were so bad that 
even a mechanical or weather delay 
could be blamed on reservations. Air- 
line management has done a first-rate 
job of cleaning up this mess and the 
customers no longer have much to 
complain about—if their flight de- 
parts and arrives approximately as 
promised. Too often, even in good 
weather, it doesn’t. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the executive and mink coat crowd 
on which the industry (wisely or not) 
has always spent most of its selling 
money is getting a little sour on air 
transportation. A number of big com- 
panies which have regularly used the 
airlines for business travel are on 
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Gearing for Winter 


As an example of realistic ap- 
proach being made by the airlines 
to winter traffic requirements, 
Capital Airlines reduced its sched- 
uled flying by 70,000 miles for 
October. Another 100,000 miles 
will be clippped off next month. 

Most carriers will make similar 
substantial cuts in shifting over 
to winter schedules. 











record that they have to have a more 
reliable form of transportation. Until 
the industry can get its airplanes 
ready on time, can get clearance to 
take off on time, and can get down 
through a stack to land on time, it 
will continue to lose customers from 
among the group which the industry 
has always treated as the cream of its 
traffic potential. 

In the meantime, fortunately, a lot 
of school teachers and vacationing 
plumbers and housewives and other 
little people, whom the airlines until 
recently have never bothered to culti- 
vate, will continue to force their way 
to the counters and buy tickets for 
here, there and everywhere. Most of 
them won’t complain if they are late, 
and it might not matter if they did 
because they probably won’t fly again 
for months, but there will be enough 
of them to offset the loss of “regular 
customers.” 


ILS Will Help, But . . 


Except for ILS at 52 airports, and 
a little help from radar at the three 
busiest terminals, the airlines have 
nothing to work with that they didn’t 
have last winter. ILS is meeting with 
fairly good reaction as the airlines 
complete their training programs. It 
is expected to bring in a lot of flights 
which might otherwise have to turn 
back or fly over an airport, thus 
keeping more satisfied customers. But 
—ILS will be helpful mostly at 
smaller airports, and during slack 
periods at the busier fields. It will 
not increase the capacity of radio 
ranges and runways. It will not 
eliminate, or even substantially re- 
duce, stacks. 


Surveillance radar at Washington 
and New York may help to speed 
traffic into final approach position, 
where ILS and GCA can further help 
by reducing the number of missed 
approaches and by permitting lower 
minimums if the airlines want to use 
them (UAL says it will not reduce 
minimums at the outset). However, 
long-range radar is pretty much an 
unknown element for civil opera- 
tions. Before it can be of substantial 
help in spacing traffic there is need 
for experiment, experience and con- 
fidence. 

In the New York area, but only 
there, operations will be enhanced 
somewhat by the General Railway 
Signal automatic approach control 
system now installed, and by the ADF 
approach patterns with which pilots 
have become familiar. 


Progress at New York 

ILS and the other scattered aids 
cannot entirely offset the influence of 
the weather. The thing that will help 
most is a shifting and reduction of 
schedules to a point somewhat closer 
to the instrument capacity of the 
busier airports. A major step in this 
direction is under consideration for 
the New York area, which during the 
first six months of this year accounted 
for more than 20% of all landing 
delays in the U. S., plus an untabu- 
lated and increasingly serious number 
of departure delays due to congestion. 

The New York program, which 
basically resembles a plan suggested 
by George Gardner for last winter’s 
operations, calls for relieving 
La Guardia by moving a number of 
operations to and from the west and 
southwest over to Newark. Although 
Idlewild will serve no useful purpose 
this winter, and proposed arrange- 
ments to use Floyd Bennett have been 
dropped, there remains a possibility 
that Westchester and MacArthur can 
be brought into the picture for cer- 
tain classes of traffic. 

The New York program now under 
consideration may not fully material- 
ize, but it should at least result in a 
generally improved spacing of winter 
traffic. Elsewhere in the country the 
alternatives are not so promising. 

However you look at it, the airlines 
have got just as tough a proposition 
facing them this winter as in any 
previous year. Perhaps tougher, be- 
cause they have more to lose. 
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UAL Cancels Order 
For Martin 3-0-3’s 


United Air Lines on Sept. 30 an- 
nounced termination of its $16,000,000 
order for 50 Martin 3-0-3 transports. 

Despite the cancellation, which 
covered more than 50% of the an- 
nounced 3-0-3 orders, Martin officials 
indicated they still intend to produce 
the plane, which probably will sell 
for about $350,000 and will be a 
competitor of the Convair Liner. One 
3-0-3 has been undergoing flight tests 
for about 10 weeks and has logged a 
great many hours, with no serious 
difficulties encountered as yet. 

W. A. Patterson, president of 
United, said reasons for cancelling 
the contract included changing eco- 
nomic conditions since the order was 
placed, unavoidable delays in de- 
livery, and UAL’s desire to revaluate 
its equipment requirements in the 
face of the current industry outlook. 
He said the quality and character- 
istics of the 3-0-3 did not enter into 
the decision. It was not stated 
whether Martin returned all of the 
reported $800,000 (5% on $16 mil- 
lions) deposit put up by United to 
secure the order. 

The Patterson announcement fol- 
lowed by just 12 days the disclosure 
made to the President’s Air Policy 
Commission by C. Bedell Monro that 
the financial plight of the air carrier 
had forced Capital Airlines to cancel 
its order for 20 Martin 2-0-2 trans- 
ports. Capital was but one of sev- 
eral airlines which in 1945 and 1946 
placed orders for 2-0-2’s with which 
to replace DC-3 and in some cases 
DC-4 equipment, but which, now that 
the plane is in production, are find- 
ing their financial condition to be 
such as to make equipment purchases 
inadvisable if not impossible. 

Meanwhile, production of the 2-0-2 
is moving ahead at a decelerated 
pace. Ten of the planes have been 
delivered to Northwest Airlines, and 
several others are scheduled for de- 


livery this month to Lineas Aero- 
postal Venezolana and to Linea Aerea 
Nacional (Peru). What domestic air- 
line might be the next to take de- 
livery on 2-0-2’s was uncertain. 


Pilot Strike Grounds 
All AOA Planes 


Without notifying the National 
Mediation Board, as is customary in 
disputes covered by the Railway 
Labor Act which applies to airlines, 
pilots of American Overseas Airlines 
went on strike Sept. 30, grounding all 
planes on AOA’s trans-Atlantic route. 

It was agreed that pay issues were 
not involved, and airline officials 
promptly denied the assertion of 
David L. Behncke, president of Air 
Line Pilots Association (AFL), to the 
effect that the walkout had resulted 
from AOA’s refusal to settle certain 
pilot-company grievance cases before 
signing new wage contracts in process 
of negotiation for the past 22 months. 

Harold’ R. Harris, vice president 
and general manager of AOA, em- 
phatically declared that “the union 
itself has said grievances have no 
connection with the negotiations . . . 
as a matter of fact, the one group 
grievance filed with us by the pilots 
was brought in after the union rep- 
resentatives walked out of the ne- 
gotiations.” 

The NMB, which had handled 
many phases of the contract negotia- 
tions and had made a proffer of ar- 
bitration spurned by ALPA, first 
learned of the strike through the 
daily press. As the strike ended its 
first week, Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., a 
member of the Board, began confer- 
ences with both parties. 

AOA officials were said to have 
refused to resume direct negotiations 
with Behncke while the 173 pilots re- 
mained out on strike, and a further 
barrier to ultimate arbitration of the 
dispute lay in the fact that before 
procedures could be agreed upon, 






















sas , The Concordia, constructed by Cunliffe-Owen Aircraft 
British Feeder Plan Ltd., Southampton, England, for feederline service, has 


been fitted for an extensive demonstration tour designed to reach worldwide transport 


markets. Prototype of the 10-12 passenger craft flew for first time last May. Two 550 

b.h.p. Alvis Leonides engines are said to give the plane a maximum speed of 216 mph. 

At maximum economy speed of 137 mph, payload of 1,930 pounds can be carried 
1,130 miles. 
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agreement had to be reached on what 
issues were to be arbitrated. This 
was not easy, with Behncke demand- 
ing that the so-called “group griev- 


ances” be considered as one of the 
principal issues to be decided by the 
arbitration board, and with AOA of- 
ficials insisting that such grievances 
had no place in wage contract ne- 
gotiations and should be settled, as 
in the past, under special grievance 
machinery. 

Meanwhile, AOA had found it 
necessary to furlough 1,303 employes, 
700 of whom had cabled ALPA from 
overseas asking for “fair play” in 
seeking a way to end the strike. With 
requests for westbound reservations 
piling up in Europe at the rate of 
130 a day, AOA was considering a 
plan of leasing some of its grounded 
planes to other operators while the 
strike was in progress. 


C &S Gives Willow Run 
Experiment More Time 


The seven airlines participating in 
the consolidated terminal services at 
Detroit’s Willow Run Airport have 
decided to give the Airlines National 
Terminal Service Corporation more 
time to improve service and cut costs 
before considering any moves to 
withdraw from the corporation. 


The decision was reached at a meet- 
ing held in Chicago to consider ac- 
tion on Chicago & Southern Airlines’ 
threatened withdrawal from the joint 
enterprise and the setting up of its 
own terminal services at Willow Run. 
Represented at the meeting were 
United, Eastern, Chicago & Southern, 
Northwest, Capital, American and 
TWA. 

After a frank discussion of the 
problems at Willow Run, it was 
agreed that the principle of a con- 
solidated terminal service is correct, 
and that “time and patience are re- 
quired to put the principle into 
practice.” 


C & S joined the other carriers in 
voting to give the Willow Run opera- 
tion a further trial. 


Panagra Asks Suspension 
Of Braniff’s S. A. Routes 


Asserting that Braniff Airways is 
contemplating operations in South 
America which are not in accordance 
with its CAB certificate and which 
parallel Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways’ main line, Panagra has asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to sus- 
pend or substantially amend Bran- 
iff’s certificate. 

Panagra asked the Board to modify 
Braniff’s certificate to prohibit any 
operations south of Balboa, Canal 
Zone, or to suspend the certificate for 
five years, “subject to further order 
of the Board.” 
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Lecture on Competition: 





CAB Refuses to Suspend 
Low Airline Cargo Tariffs 


By KeErtTH SAUNDERS 


In an opinion marked by bluntness 
of language and far-reaching impli- 
cations, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
allowed new low air freight tariffs 
filed by three large certificated car- 
riers to become effective Oct. 5 over 
the protests of several noncertificated 
cargo airlines and allied associations. 

Refusal, to suspend the tariffs was 
based on the fact that, while they 
were certainly competitive, they were 
not unlawful or unduly discrimi- 
natory. 

“The right to set a tariff that will 
match, or even be below the tariff 
of a competitor is generally ac- 
knowledged,” said the CAB, adding 
that it is both the theory and the 
virtue of competition that “the public 
interest is served by the lowest 
economical tariff.” 

It conceded, however, that little 
rationality has been demonstrated in 
construction of the freight tariffs filed 
to date by either the certificated or 
the noncertificated carriers, and an- 
nounced that it would launch an im- 
mediate investigation of all the tariffs 
in an attempt “to develop some ra- 
tional principles for tariff-making in 
air transportation as well as to in- 
quire into the validity of the tariffs 
that have been filed.” 


Go Below 12%4c 

The tariffs which became effective 
as a result of the Board’s refusal to 
suspend them were filed by American, 
United, and Capital to cover certain 
classes of commodities transported 
between specified points. On some 
shipments they go below the mini- 
mum rate of 12%c per ton-mile 
— by a large independent cargo 
ine. 

Agreeing with the argument of 
suspension advocates that the dis- 
puted tariffs reduce the rates between 
points served by the uncertificated 
group but maintain rates between 
non-competitive points on the systems 
of the certificated carriers, CAB held 
that this proved merely that the dis- 
puted tariffs are competitive. “Under- 
cutting as such is not an evil,” it said. 
_ Reviewing the history of air freight 
since end of the war, CAB described 
the manner in which noncertificated 
carriers had stepped in and developed 
extensive cargo business while the 
certificated airlines were busy trying 
to fulfill passenger and mail respon- 
sibilities under the handicap of 
limited equipment. It then told of the 
inception of the Air Freight Case, in 
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TWA Cuts Cargo Rate 


TWA has announced an air 
freight reduction from 20c a ton 
mile to approximately 16c effect- 
ive Nov. 7. In addition, TWA is 
offering a new commodity rate of 
12 to 13c a ton mile for eastbound 
shipments. originating in San 
Francisco, Oakland, Fresno or Los 
Angeles and moving as far as 
Kansas City or beyond. This rate 
will become effective Oct. 27. 
Under the new rate, a 100-pound 
shipment from N. Y. to Los An- 
geles will cost $18.75 compared to 
the existing rate of $25. 











which the independent carriers 
sought to transform their alleged con- 
tract services into scheduled common 
carrier services, and of its own sub- 
sequent adoption of Economic Regu- 
lation 292.5 permitting certain quali- 
fied carriers to acquire through ex- 
emption the right to operate as sched- 
uled common carriers of cargo pend- 
ing decisions in the Air Freight Case. 

“These exempted or uncertificated 
carriers requested the right to com- 
pete with the certificated carriers for 
cargo traffic on fair and equal terms,” 
said CAB, “and they were granted 
that right.” 

The opinion recalled that the cer- 
tificated carriers, through Air Cargo, 
Inc., had filed tariffs effective Aug. 1 
which averaged about 20c per ton- 
mile against a previous rate averag- 
ing about 26c. Some of the “inde- 
pendents” shortly countered with 
tariffs generally some 30% below 
those of the certificated carriers. 
Then it was that American, United 
and Capital filed the competitive 
tariffs which the uncertificated car- 
riers sought to suspend. 

“Admittedly this is competition,” 
said the CAB, “. . . but unless this 
be unfair competition, this is the 
very privilege that the uncertificated 
carriers asked and were granted. The 
exemption accorded them certainly 
was not . a one-sided right to 
compete against the certificated car- 
riers and the privilege to be protected 
against competition from them.” 

The charge of unfairness of the 
tariffs was based, the opinion de- 
clared, on the ground that they are 
below the cost of rendering the serv- 
ice, and, secondly, upon the fact that 
being below that cost, the certificated 
carriers are enabled to institute them 
as a result of the subsidy they re- 
ceive through mail pay. 

There is little evidence available 





as to the costs of rendering the serv- 
ice covered by the new tariffs, the 
Board said, but such evidence, it held, 
“is not too material” in view of the 
fact that a variation of lc a ton-mile 
between competitive rates of the cer- 
tificated carriers and rates of the un- 
certificated carriers “hardly gives a 
prima facie case for undue and un- 
fair discrimination.” Particularly is 
this the case, it continued, when the 
uncertificated carriers initially filed 
non-suspendable tariffs some Tec a 
ton-mile below the tariffs of the cer- 
tificated carriers. 

“All industry goes through the ex- 
perience of promotional rates—of 
rates initially set below costs but 
costs falling below that rate if the 
hoped-for volume is attained,” said 
the opinion, adding that “in the light 
of the vast potential market for air 
cargo, a reasonable promotional rate 
is not unjustifiable.” 

It termed as “wholly unsound” the 
argument that the tariffs filed by the 
certificated carriers are supported by 
mail subsidies. It asserted that the 
45c a ton-mile rate paid to United 
and American is a wholly compensa- 
tory rate designed as no more than 
fair payment for a specialized serv- 
ice, and that the higher “need” rate 
of Capital is claimed by that carrier to 
be “wholly inadequate to meet its 
break-even needs on its ordinary mail 
and passenger service” and provid- 
ing no compensation for losses in- 
curred in its cargo operations. 

No Subsidy Involved 

“In short, no action the Board has 
taken or is now taking placed subsidy 
by the United States Treasury be- 
hind this effort of the certificated 
carriers to meet the competition of 
the noncertificated carriers,” said the 
opinion. It then disclosed that for 
some time the CAB’s staff has been 
conferring with the certificated car- 
riers on accounting procedures which 
will clearly segregate both costs and 
profits attributable to cargo opera- 
tions in order to enable the Board to 
determine in the light of require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
whether any element of subsidy 
should be payable to operations of 
this character. 

Commenting on the offer of Slick 
Airways to carry the mail at less 
than the going rate of 45c per ton- 
mile, the CAB said this was “merely 
an unanalyzed offer having no rela- 
tionship to costs and intended simply 
to confuse the issues in this proceed- 
ing.” 

Still pending before the Board was 
the application filed by Air Cargo, 
Inc., on behalf of American, West- 
ern, Inland and Southwest Airways, 
for permission to reduce tariffs on all 
commodities between all points to 
as low as 12c a ton-mile. The inde- 
pendent carriers were fighting this 
one, too, but a favorable decision by 
the Board apparently had been fore- 
cast in its opinion dealing with the 
earlier tariffs filed by American, 
Capital and United. 
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Capital Airlines Crisis Eased; 
Carmichael Succeeds Monro 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 


J. H. “Slim” Carmichael, newly- 
elected president of Capital Airlines, 
has been given complete management 
authority and a “go-ahead” by di- 
rectors and financial interests to put 
the present Capital system and man- 
agement into efficient operating con- 
dition. 

An analysis of the Capital situation, 
which has been turbulent during the 
past several months, indicates that 
with the election of Carmichael the 
directors and financial interests have 
become unified at least for the time 
being, there is no immediate crisis 
at hand, and internal friction has 
been cleared up to a large degree. 

Carmichael, former executive vice 
president who has been with the 
company since its formation, took 
over as president on Oct. 1 following 
the resignation of C. Bedell Monro, 
who asserted that there has been a 
“grave difference of opinion” among 
financial interests, based on the ques- 
tion of top management. Regardless 
of the “right or wrong of such dif- 
ferences, the welfare of this company 
cannot and must not be jeopardized 
by their existence. . . . Therefore, I 
presented . . . my resignation.” His 
resignation as a director, however, 
was not accepted. 


Resignation Voluntary 


Monro’s resignation—a resignation 
that is understood to be voluntary 
since he could have mustered suffi- 
cient votes to remain—was offered 
with the understanding that a quali- 
fied man would be elected who would 
have complete support of the di- 
rectors and financial interests. He 
endorsed Carmichael, and Carmichael 
in turn asserted that “I had full faith 
in Mr. Monro’s policies and .. . 
would be extremely hesitant to take 
the post without his continued pres- 
ence on the board .. .” 

Coincident with Carmichael’s elec- 
tion, the former executive committee 
resigned, and a new committee, com- 
posed of men suggested by Car- 
michael, was named. It includes Car- 
michael; Charles H. Murchison, Capi- 
tal’s general counsel; J. C. Herbert 
Bryant, Alexandria, Va.; Dewey F. 
Gruenhagen, vice president, Investors 
Syndicate Inc., Minneapolis, and 
George R. Hann, ‘president of Pitts- 
burgh Business Properties. 

No longer on the committee are 
Gurdon Wattles, who represented 
financial holdings of White, Weld and 
Co., and Richard Wagner, president 
of Chicago Corp. Carmichael and 
Murchison are the new members, the 
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others having served before. The com- 
mittee at this writing had not elected 
its chairman. 

Chase National Bank, which heads 
five banks holding Capital’s $4,000,- 
000 loan, is given credit for bringing 
order into the confused company pic- 
ture, and Carmichael, it is understood, 
was Chase’s choice. Chase’s attitude 
apparently was that the Capital man- 
agement could do a better job of 
ironing out its troubles than could 
outside financial interests, and that 
banks too often step into corporate 
situations where management could 
better handle a crisis. 

Because Capital’s $10,000,000 worth 
of debentures are tied up with re- 
strictions prohibiting any long-term 
indebtedness, the company’s $4,000,- 
000 loan is being carried on a short- 
term basis. It is now due Nov. 1, but 
it is expected that it will be extended. 
Also, restrictions on the debentures 
may eventually be removed. 

At least the new management has 
been given assurances that it can be 
relieved of any immediate financial 
problem, and it will have a definite 
breathing spell and a free hand to 
tighten up the organization without 
financial interference or threat of 
crisis. 

The management change also marks 
the emergence in a more powerful 
position in the company of Charles 
Murchison who, as a member of the 


executive .committee and general 
counsel, will probably direct long- 
range strategy and explore the finan- 
cial problems. 

Capital has $3,000,000 cash, suffi- 
cient to go through the winter pro- 
viding schedules and payroll are kept 
trimmed to economical levels and 
providing no unforeseen situations 
such as serious accidents arise. 


Carmichael, an operating man re- 
spected in the industry for the past 
two decades, is making a realistic 
appraisal of the airline and is pre- 
paring for the winter months. A sub- 
stantial amount of flying will be 
eliminated (it was cut 70,000 miles 
a month in October and will be re- 
duced another 100,000 next month) 
and the organization will be tightened. 


Carmichael will concentrate on the 
existing system, without being con- 
cerned with route expansion or ex- 
tensions and other policy matters. 

Ray Lochiel, vice president and 
comptroller, remains in that position 
and reports to Carmichael. Recently 
he had been on a level with Monro, 
reporting to the executive committee 
headed by Wattles—a move which 
only further confused the Capital 
internal situation at the time. 

Eventually, Capital will have to 
settle its major financial problems of 
the debentures, the bank loan and 
financing of new equipment (replace- 
ment of DC-3s and equipment to 
compete with DC-6s and Constella- 
tions). But for the time being— 
enough time for Carmichael to see 
what he can do with the existing sys- 
tem—the air is cleared and the pros- 
pect of immediate financial crisis 
greatly relieved. 





Biggest Bargain in History: 





Airlines Should Charge More 


For Services, Hunter Urges 


The air transportation industry in 
this country is assured of a bright 
future if it is permitted to charge a 
fair price for its services and can be 
freed from “the hampering influence 
of ill-advised government restric- 
tions and regulations,” in the opin- 
ion of Croil Hunter, president and 
general manager of Northwest Air- 
lines, 

These views highlighted a special 
report issued by Hunter in connection 
with the first anniversary of certifi- 
cation of NWA’s routes to Alaska and 
the Orient, which he said already 
are making money on a traffic vol- 
ume that has exceeded all expecta- 
tions at this stage of their develop- 
ment. 

Points emphasized were: 


1. The airlines are not charging 
enough for their services. 

“I am firmly convinced,” he said, 
“that higher passenger fares will not 
reduce the volume of air travel be- 
cause at present air travel is in many 
cases less expensive than rail travel, 
with no consideration given to the 
tremendous time saving and to ex- 
penses incidental to rail travel which 
are not incurred in air travel.” 

He said he favored boosting rates 
for transportation of mail, passengers 
and cargo from 10% to 20%. (NWA 
recently asked the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to approve a 10% increase in 
one-way fares, accompanied by a 
10% reduction for round trips.) 

2. The idea of a moratorium on new 
air routes, advocated in Washington 
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recently, is “highly inadvisable” and 
is contrary to the public interest. 

“It would be advisable for the 
Board to avoid the danger of certifi- 
cating additional routes that will 
create destructive competition,” the 
NWA executive said, adding: 

“On the other hand, a moratorium 
on new routes at this time would be 
an admission of inability (on CAB’s 
part) to intelligently grant routes 
that can be operated profitably and 
in the public interest.” 

3. In August, Northwest Airlines 
did the biggest business and made 
the biggest monthly profit in its his- 
tory. 

Hunter said NWA did a gross busi- 
ness of $3,363,000 in August, with a 
net profit of $566,000—by far the best 
in the company’s 2l-year history. 
Operating revenues for the month 
showed an increase of $464,000 over 
those of July and $842,000 over the 
figure for the same month last year. 

4. Northwest has had no mass lay- 
offs or horizontal cuts, but has suc- 
ceeded nevertheless in accomplishing 
“material reductions in operating 
costs.” 

“This was done,” Hunter explained, 
“by a systematic program of analyz- 
ing the jobs and procedures through- 
out the organization, eliminating all 
duplicating functions that tend to 
creep into an organization during 
periods of rapid expansion, and by 
the development of more efficient 
procedures.” 

5. NWA’s Alaska-Orient operations 
are doing unusually well. 

Although flights to Alaska were 
started only a year ago and those 
to the Orient only three months ago, 
these operations already are in the 
black, Hunter said. Business on the 
company’s routes to Alaska and to 
Tokyo, Seoul, Shanghai and Manila 
has exceeded estimates made during 
the planning stage of the operation. 

6. The airlines can do a lot to help 
themselves. 

“The airlines are operating more 
schedules and there are now more 
seats and cargo space than were 
available a year ago,” Hunter pointed 
out. “While load figures may be 
somewhat lower, gross revenues are 
materially ahead. The high system- 
wide load factors enjoyed last year 
cannot be maintained, however, if 
the traveling public is to be given 
adequate service. Modern equip- 
ment and good management must 
produce profitable operations on rea- 
sonable load factors. These can be 
expected if satisfactory service is 
given. 

“It is high time for the critics and 
the gloom spreaders to take an in- 
telligent look at the best air trans- 
portation system in the world—a 
system which is constantly giving 
better service to more people with 
better equipment and greater safety 
and comfort at the biggest bargain in 
travel history.” 
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_.. 24 YEARS OF 
INTERCONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE 


direct flights 
NEW YORK—BRUSSELS 


Rounding out a vast network of superlative air 
service throughout Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa, SABENA's new American service forges 
another great link in international communications. 

SABENA's fleet new DC-4's manned by veteran 
crews now are at the service of America. All the 
advantages that SABENA's extra margin of ex- 
perience provides are yours . . . the reassuring 
dependability backed by more than 197 million 
passenger miles flown. World travelers prefer 
SABENA. 


DIRECT FLIGHTS twice weekly from La Guardia Field to 


Brussels . . . 


and SABENA connecting service to principal 


European cities, Cairo, the Belgian Congo and Johannes- 
burg. Fly SABENA all the way. Fare: New York—Brussels, 
$349; Round Trip, $629.90. No tax. Return reservations assured. 


Information and reservations through 
your local travel agent, or from 


ABENA 


LGIAN AIRLINES 


422 Madison Avenue, New York 17, PLaza 3-1800 
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Manufacturers Tell Need 
For Airline, Military Orders 


By GERARD B. DoBBEN 


The salient facts underlying the 
needs of the aircraft manufacturing 
industry if it is to remain capable of 
quick expansion in time of national 
emergency are now in possession of 
the President’s Air Policy commission 
which has just completed a factory 
inspection trip to the west coast. 


Government contracts which would 
provide an air force sufficiently large 
to not only defend this country from 
attack but which would be capable 
also of delivering retaliatory blows 
on enemy territory, plus a financially 
sound air transport industry capable 
of providing a steady market for 
commercial planes, were listed as 
basic considerations in the formula- 
tion of a new air policy. 

Some 20 manufacturers or their 
representatives told this story to the 
commission during the last two 
weeks. There were some notable dif- 
ferences of opinion as to how these 
objectives could be obtained without 
impairing the free enterprise system. 
There was no thought of complete 
nationalization of the industry but 
general acceptance of the need for 
government controls, with manage- 
ment allowed the freest rein possible 
in helping to develop the program 
and carry it to a successful conclusion. 


Government Aid 


There were frank statements that 
only with the aid of government con- 
tracts will the aircraft industry be 
able to develop new type transport 
and cargo planes. But from at least 
one manufacturer—Glenn L. Martin, 
president of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
—came the warning that these de- 
velopmental contracts for commercial 
planes could not be spotted through- 
out the industry without eliminating 
competition. No other aircraft com- 
pany, Martin said, could compete in 
the development of a commercial air- 
craft with a company whose develop- 
mental costs would be paid by the 
government. 

Martin urged immediate considera- 
tion of a program that would 
strengthen the nation’s airlines to a 
point where they again would be- 
come customers for new aircraft. He 
recommended specifically that the 
commission give immediate attention 
to strengthening the rate bases of 
commercial airlines so as to enable 
them to earn reasonable profits. He 
recommended that this be done by 
permitting increased passenger fares, 
increases in mail pay and extension 
ef credit by the government through 
equipment-trust loans through RFC. 
He advocated that the airlines be per- 


mitted to carry all first class mail by 
air where delivery can be expedited, 
and the institution of air parcel post 
as new sources of airline revenue. | 

H. M. Horner, president of United 
Aircraft Corp., told the commission 
that no country with inferior power 
plants and propellers can have 
superior airplanes. A superior power 
plant can meet the crises of an 
emergency only after many millions 
of dollars and thousands of hours of 
research testing and development 
have been spent on it, he said. 


Turbines Coming Up 


Further developing the powerplant 
problem, R. M. Hazen, director of en- 
gineering, Allison Division, General 
Motors Corp., said that all new large 
aircraft purchased five years from 
now may be powered by turbine en- 
gines. He said he felt that all new 
long range commercial] transports in- 
volving 1,000 hp. or larger power 
plants would be powered five years 
from now by turbo-prop engines if 
government support for this type of 
development is forthcoming. 

L. B. Richardson, vice president, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., said that ex- 
pansion of an air transportation in- 
dustry. adequate to meet the needs 
of the commercial and postal service 
is today dependent on the economic 
development of air cargo. The 
country’s commerce, Richardson said, 
demands facilities by 1950 for two 
billion ton miles of air cargo move- 
ment, and five billion ton miles per 
year by 1952. He said government 
financial support in the development 
of the necessary aircraft is essential 
because of high development costs. 
He urged that cargo planes be de- 
signed to joint specifications of mili- 
tary and commercial operators. 


Support for Helicopters 


Lawrence D. Bell, president and 
general manager of Bell Aircraft 
Corp., and Igor I. Sikorsky, engineer- 
ing manager of the Sikorsky Aircraft 
Division of United Aircraft Corp., 
both agreed that government aid, in 
the form of production contracts, is 
required now to help this dynamic 
new industry over the rough period 
of development before mass produc- 
tion can bring the rotary wing type 
aircraft to a mass market. 

The overall case of the manufactur- 
ing industry was presented by Maj. 
Gen. Oliver P. Echols, president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, 
who urged a military procurement 
program running at least five years 
to permit top operating efficiency. 


Local Service Lines Want 


Five-Year Certificates 


The Council of Local Service Air- 
lines, formerly the Feeder Airlines 
Association, urged the President’s 
Commission to recommend that tem- 
porary route certificates be of five 
years’ rather than three years’ dura- 
tion. Joseph Garside, president of 
the Council and also president of E. 
W. Wiggins Airways, Inc., and James 
G. Ray, vice-president of Southwest 
Airways Co., were the spokesmen for 
the local lines. They stated that a 
three year temporary certificate was 
a deterrent in obtaining proper fi- 
nancing and that it had retarded the 
development of a good local airline 
plane. They urged that government 
aid, through developmental contracts, 
be given the manufacturers in the de- 
sign and development of such a plane. 
Ray said on the basis of Southwest’s 
growing operations, there might be 
an almost immediate market for 250 
of these planes in some 20 area oper- 
ations, 





Aviation Calendar 


Oct. 24—“Air Day in Texas,” state 
sponsored aviation show, Harlingen, 
Tex. 

Oct. 26-28—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials annual con- 
vention, Ft. Worth. 

Nov. 6-7—SAE Fuels & Lubricants 
Meeting, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla 

Nov. 19-22—Fifth Annual National 
Aviation Clinic, Springfield, Dl., State 
Capitol. 

Dec. 1-3—SAE Air Transport Meet- 
ing, Hotel Continental, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Dec. 3-4—Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation board of governors meets, Los 
Angeles. 

Jan. 9-11—All-American Air Maneu- 
vers, Miami, Fila. 

Jan. 15-18—Southeastern 
Contest, Sanford, Fla. 

Jan. 26-28—American Road Builders’ 
Association convention (including 
airport group), Washington, D. C. 


Soaring 


International 


14-18—IATA Third Annual 
Meeting, Petropolis. (Near 


Oct. 
General 
Rio) 

Oct. 15-17—Second Annual Air Con- 
ference. Sponsored by Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 

Oct. 20—Annual Meeting, Air In- 
dustries and Transport Association 
of Canada, Gray Rocks Inn, 8t. Jovite, 
Quebec. 

Oct. 20—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Petropolis. 

Nov. 3—ICAO Meeting on Multi- 
lateral Agreement on Commercial 
Rights. Geneva. 

Nov. 18—ICAO Search 
Division, Montreal. 

Nov. —ICAO Special Airworthi- 
ness Meeting on Definition of Alti- 
tude, Montreal. 

Nov. .. —ICAO Special Joint Meet- 
ing on Navigation Lights, Montreal. 

Jan. 13—ICAO personnel licensing 
division and statistics division, Mont- 
real (Tentative.) 

Mar. 22—ICAO. maps and charts 
division, Brussels. (Tentative.) 


and Rescue 
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Standing room only—sometimes for hours—for most of those 
waiting in the rotunda. 


Even in a slack period, there is confusion and waiting at the 


tiny Customs counter. 


Congestion Clogs La Guardia International 


By LEONARD EISERER 


After surpassing Miami _ several 
months ago, New York’s International 
Air Terminal is now unchallenged 
as the top city for number of inter- 
national air travelers entering its 
portals. It is also probably un- 
matched anywhere for the first-class 
congestion, third-class clearance serv- 
ice with which it greets those who 
deplane there. 

Delays and complications in hand- 
ling international air traffic are com- 
monplace at U. S. ports of entry, 
products of horse and buggy regula- 
tions that have fettered air trans- 
portation the world over. But some- 
how, the terminal at the west end of 
La Guardia outdoes all others in im- 
pressing upon its traffic the uncom- 
fortable fact that the airplane has far 
outdistanced ground facilities and 
traditional methods for handling the 
flow. 

Aside from the usual man-made 
governmental barriers, New York’s 
problem is essentially one of time 
shrinking up space. The terminal 
was opened in 1940 with Pan Ameri- 
can Airways as sole tenant. Pas- 
sengers from the flying boats had the 
little, modernistic building on Long 
Island Sound.all to themselves. Three 
or four flights weekly were the rule. 

During the war only one other 
airline moved in—American Export 
Airlines—and the international facili- 
ties were still considered adequate. 

Then came V-J Day, and the 
change from flying boats to large- 
capacity landplanes, from 3-4 flights 
weekly to 35 both in and out daily. No 
fewer than 13 scheduled international 
airlines now use the terminal, plus a 
score of charter operators on a casual 
basis. In one recent month, 1,152 
planes arrived with 25,451 passengers, 
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and 46,999 pieces of baggage. The 
outgoing score was 1,144 planes and 
24,443 passengers (baggage is not 
counted for departures). 

The airlines have succeeded in pro- 
moting some improvements at this 
main aerial gateway between the 
U. S. and Europe since it was placed 
in service seven years ago. Working 
space has been enlarged for Cus- 
toms, Immigration, and Public Health 
Officials. But as with so many air- 
ports, planned with little vision of 


stuffy corridor, or are obliged to re- 
main in the plane until the stream 
moves on. Either alternative pre- 
sents a wearisome wait for long-dis- 
tance travelers—one of soggy discom- 
fort on hot, summer days. 

While most incoming travelers in 
non-peak periods are cleared through 
the required government procedures 
in less than an hour, there is still 
much improvement that could be 
made if space and personnel were 
available. The 2,250 average pas- 





unloading area. 


future traffic potentials, inherent lack 
of growing-space rules out a satis- 
factory solution for the terminal’s 
congestion. 

Air travelers from all nations clog 
the place at the rate of a quarter 
million yearly, too frequently meet- 
ing hours of delay in traveling a few 
hundred feet through the government 
clearance offices—all the more dis- 
turbing after approaching the place 
at 250 mph. 

Present procedures can accom- 
modate at most five planeloads of 
about 30 passengers apiece, with the 
groups in different stages of process- 
ing. 

When more than that number of 
planes arrive in quick succession, the 
jam is a first-class one. The “ex- 
cess” passengers either find them- 
selves corralled into a windowless, 


senger load of the Queen Elizabeth 
is cleared through « 3toms in 3 to 
3% hours, compared ‘h maximum 
of 200 air travelers 1... «dled in the 
same period. However, the giant 
steamship pier, 1,200 feet long and 
several hundred feet wide, dwarfs 
to nothingness the 80-foot customs 
counter at La Guardia. 

Realizing that there is little to be 
done at the unexpandable La Guardia 
termina] to correct the overcrowding, 
government and airline people alike 
look toward Idlewild for relief. But 
the elusive Idlewild—originally slated 
for operation in 1945 but delayed by 
a plague of financial difficulties, ma- 
terial shortages, labor disputes, and 
mischievous winds that threatened to 
blow the sand top back into Jamaica 
Bay—can offer no help until next 
summer ... or possibly early fall. 
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Uniform Sliding Scale 


Proposed for Feeders 


Finding that the present 35c-a-mile 
rate of mail payment offers “sub- 
stantially less” than what is needed 
by the so-called feeder airlines for 
initial periods of operation, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has issued show 
cause orders proposing retroactive 
rate increases for six of these car- 
riers, plus a “sliding scale” under 
which they would get more now and 
revert to the 35c rate sometime next 
year. 

Affected by the orders are Empire 
Air Lines, Florida Airways, Chal- 
lenger Airlines, -Southwest Airways, 
West Coast Airlines and Monarch 
Air Lines, all of which have been 
operating under the 35c temporary 
mail rate which CAB has found in- 
adequate to prevent exhaustion of 
working capital of the carriers. 

The new rates which would start 
at 60c per plane mile and slide down- 
ward also will be temporary, the 
Board said, “until adequate experi- 
ence and operating data have been 
accumulated to provide a sound and 
reliable basis for the determination 
of a fair and reasonable final rate.” 
When permanent rates are fixed, they 
will be retroactive to the following 
dates: Challenger, May 3, 1947; 
Southwest, Dec. 2, 1946; West Coast, 
Dec. 5, 1946; Monarch, Nov. 27, 1946; 
Florida, Jan. 10, 1947, and Empire, 
Sept. 28, 1946. 

As an example of how the sliding 
scale would work, Empire’s_ rate 
would be 60c per airplane mile from 
Sept. 28, 1946, through Mar. 31, 1947; 
55c for Apr. 1-June 30, 1947; 50c for 
July 1-Sept. 30, 1947; 45c for Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1947; 40c for Jan. 1-Mar. 
31, 1948, and 35c on and after Apr. 
1, 1948. Only the dates differ for the 
other carriers: Challenger would be 
on the 35c rate Nov. 1, 1948; South- 
west, West Coast, and Monarch, June 
1, 1948; Florida, July 1, 1948. 


Wisconsin Central Issued 
Feederline Certificate 


Wisconsin Central Airlines, of Clin- 
tonville, Wis., has now been issued 
the feederline certificate promised it 
last December in the North Central 
Case decision of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board on condition of showing 
an adequacy of airports and on di- 
vorcement from the Four-Wheel 
Drive Auto Company. 

The Board accepted the company’s 
report that airports are now avail- 
able for 16 of the 34 points on its 
route in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota and Michigan, and gave it sev- 
eral exemptions to enable it to in- 
stitute operations “in a manner con- 
sistent with the Board’s decision.” 
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Landis Feuds with Mayor 


Asked to apologize for_an al- 
legedly libelous attack on Chair- 
man James M. Landis of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, Mayor James 
A. Rhodes, of Columbus, O., not 
only refused to apologize but re- 
torted sharply that he was “one 
city official who is not going to 
bow or apologize to Washington 
professional politicians for unjust 
acts placed upon Columbus tax- 
payers.” 

The “unjust acts” complained of 
were CAB decisions in the Great 
Lakes Area Case, which Rhodes 
said, in a letter to Landis, had left 
Columbus as the only city of its 
size in the nation without one- 
system north-south airline service. 

“In a case involving a conflict 
between ‘public convenience’ of a 
million and a half persons in Cen- 
tral Ohio and the monopoly in- 
terests of TWA, your decision 
gives TWA a complete victory,” 
wrote Rhodes, demanding of Lan- 
dis “an apology or an explanation, 
or both.” Asserting that the 
Board’s decision had given TWA 
“practically everything it had 
asked for,” the Columbus official 
asked Landis to deny that he in- 
tends to become an executive offi- 
cer of TWA upon leaving CAB. 

Landis promptly termed Rhodes’ 
accusations “libelous” and de- 
manded an apology. He pointed 
out that the refusal to extend 
Delta or Eastern to Columbus an: 
Cleveland was an unanimous ac- 
tion of the Board. Rhodes re- 
fused to apologize, reiterated his 
charges. Landis gave no indica- 
tion of pursuing the matter further. 











Suspension Warning Issued 
To Irregular Carriers 


Civil Aeronautics Board early this 
month issued an order which on Oct. 
18 will automatically suspend Letters 
of Registration held by noncertifi- 
cated Irregular Air Carriers operat- 
ing large aircraft, unless those car- 
riers have filed appropriate tariffs 
covering their air services and have 
otherwise complied with require- 
ments of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
There are 65 companies affected. 


Tariff requirements became effec- 
tive June 10, although the carriers 
were permitted to file applications 
for Letters of Registration until Aug. 
9. In addition, the revised Regula- 
tion 292.1 required Irregulars operat- 
ing large aircraft to file quarterly 
operational reports, the first of which 
were due July 20. 

The Board said it took this action 
because it felt that failure of Irregu- 
lars to file tariffs was “contributing 
to unsound economic conditions 
among noncertificated air carriers 
and created and contributed 
to unsound and destructive competi- 
tive practices in air transportation.” 








CAB Briefs 


Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines has 
been granted permission to make two 
round-trip flights carrying passengers 
between New York and points in Europe 
before Nov. 1. Company had requested 
permission for six such flights. 








. * * * 


Eastern Air Lines has applied for ex- 
tension of its Route 10—Chicago and St. 
Louis to Miami—to serve 18 additional 
cities in Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 


Minnesota. 
* * . - 


Approval of a proposed equipment 
interchange agreement between Delta 
Air Lines and TWA has been recom- 
mended by CAB Examiner Herbert K. 
Bryan. The agreement proposes through 
service between Miami and Detroit, 
going over Delta’s Route 54 Miami- 
Cincinnati and over TWA’s Route 58 
Cincinnati-Detroit without plane change 
at Cincinnati. 


Actions 


Sept. 24—Decision awarding trans-Pacific 
foreign air carrier permit to China National 
Aviation Corp. (Docket 3007). 

Sept. 29—Board show-cause orders issued 
proposing a standard system of mail pay 
for six feeder airlines, Empire, Challenger, 
Plorida Airways, Southwest, West Coast, and 
Monarch. 

Oct. 3—Board order rejecting tariff sus- 
pension complaints and instituting general 
cargo tariff investigations for certificated 
and non-certificated carriers. 

Oct. 3—Order providing machinery for 
automatic suspension of letters of registra- 
tion held by non-certificated Irregular Air 
Carriers if holders of such letters fail to 
file tariff and report operating results. 

Oct. 3—Show cause order suggesting tem- 
porary mail rate of 95c per airplane mile 
issued to Braniff Airways for its interna- 
tional route to South America. 

Oct. 3—Decision adding Belize, British 
Honduras, as an intermediate point on the 
San Salvador-Miami route of TACA, S. A. 


Calendar 


Oct. 20—Hearing on applications propos- 
ing additional service in the California- 
Nevada Area. (Docket 20°9 et al.) Las Vegas, 
Nev. Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Oct. 20—Hearing on Pan American Air- 
Ways’ Latin American Routes Consolidation 
Case. (Docket 2811). Examiner Ralph L. 
Wiser. Tentative. 

Oct. 20—Hea:ing on applications of Re- 
sort Airlines, Inc., et al., for authority to 
operate scheduled Air Tours or “Sky 
Cruises.” (Docket 2377 et al.) Examiner 
James S. Keith. 

Oct. 31—Oral arzument in Northeast Air- 
lines’ Mail Rate Case. (Dockets 1932 and 
1899). 10 a. m., e.8.t., Room 5042, Commerce 
Building. Postponed from Sept 30. 

Nov. 3—Hearing on applications for 
Boston-Bermuda Service. (Docket 1650 et al.) 
Boston, Mass. Examiner William F. Cusick. 

Nov. 15—Hearing on the board’s Investiga- 
tion of the Consolidated Air Freight Tariff. 
(Docket 2719). Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 

Nov. 24—Hearing on Mid-Continent Air- 
li-es’ Rovte 26 Amendment Case. (Docket 
1956) Tentative. Postponed from Sept. 29 

Dec. 8—Hearing on Mid-Continent Alir- 
lines’ proposed Minot-Regina extension. 
(Docket 628). Postponed at MCA’s request 
from Sept. 8. 
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Pan American's new 
Stratocruisers and CV 240’s... 


World passenger flying is made even swifter 
and more luxurious by the addition of 
20 new Boeing Stratocruisers and 20 
new Convair 240’s to 

Pan American World Airways’ 


great airliner fleets. 





..-for greater flight comfort and schedule reliability 





On these new airliners, Sperry automatic equipment 







helps pilots to maintain schedules with 


less tension and fatigue... passengers to 






enjoy utmost flying smoothness 






and comfort regardless of 








air turbulence. 





...choose Sperry A-12 Gyropilot 
and Automatic Approach Control 


The Sperry A-12 Gyropilot, providing precise 














control of the aircraft at all times . . . the Sperry 
Automatic Approach Control, flying airplanes 
automatically to the runway... 
make easier the pilot’s job of holding 
his aircraft smoothly level, on course, and 


“on time” in all kinds of weather. 


These airplanes are also equipped 
with Sperry Gyrosyn Compasses 


and Sperry Gyro-Horizons. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. GD 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEWORLEANS - LOS ANGELES - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 












AROUND THE WORLD 
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Behind the Iron Curtain: 





Finnish Air Lines Operates 
Good But Limited Service 


By Wayne W. ParRISsH 


The Finnish capital of Helsinki is 
not one of the busiest air centers of 
Europe, but it certainly ranks among 
the highest in interest. The primary 
reason for this interest, of course, is 
that the airport at Helsinki is one of 
the few aerial gateways into Russia. 

It was a fine warm summer day 
when I made the two-hour flight on 
Swedish Air Lines from Stockholm 
out across the Baltic, over the beau- 
tiful Aland Islands, passing over 
Turku, and on to Helsinki. I noted 
with interest that the DC-3 kept well 
inland as it went east, then made a 
sharp 45-degree turn and flew south 
to the airport just north of the capital. 
In Finland one follows a definite 
course, for the peninsula southwest 
of Helsinki is leased to the Russians 
as a military base. One just doesn’t 
fly over it, that’s all. It’s just some- 
thing that one makes sure not to do. 

Helsinki’s circular terminal build- 
ing is white, modern, with large use 
of glass, equipped with a good dining 
room, and altogether a pleasant sight 
to behold. As the plane drew to a 
stop, I had a reception committee 
composed of a number of officials of 
Aero O/Y, Finnish Air Lines, and 
the local Swedish Air Lines repre- 
sentative. 

Russian Control 

One looks forward to Helsinki with 
both eagerness and apprehension, for 
the visitor is quite conscious that he 
is within the Iron Curtain. Or is he? 
You’re never sure, but there’s no 
doubt about the Russian control over 
the economic life of the country, at 
least for as long as the Finns must 
pay war reparations and one wonders 
if they will ever get through paying. 
Can one mention the word Russia in 
Finland? Is it proper to ask questions 
about it? Are the Finns free, or are 
they entirely dominated by USSR? 
These are some of the many ques- 
tions on one’s mind. 

But it isn’t long until you discover, 
first, that you never or rarely see 
Russians in Helsinki. They keep out 
of the way and out of sight. The 
Finns are surprisingly free in their 
talk about their present predicament. 
But there are other stories, too, about 
tapped telephone wires, hidden 
microphones, and the like. It’s be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, but not all 
the way behind. 

’ The Finns are working harder than 
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Elders Like It 


An indication that older people 
prefer to cross the Atlantic by air 
overnight rather than spend a 
week on board ship is seen in the 
records of Scandinavian Airlines 
System that 80 passengers over 70 
years of age were carried on the 
line between May 15 and July 15 
of this year. The oldest was 91 
years of age, a Norwegian-Amer- 
ican returning for a visit to his 
native land. 











any people in Europe. They want to 
pay up their reparations to Russia. 
They are tough, vigorous and Spartan 
people. Helsinki. itself is grim. The 
people are drab and their clothes are 
old and worn. They have undergone 
deprivations aplenty. But there is 
food, although such things as coffee, 
tea, sugar, milk and the like, are very 
scarce. The stores have little to sell. 
But one admires the Finns tremend- 
ously, and they have an admiration 
of the Americans which makes the 
American visitor feel quite humble. 
I wonder if we measure up to it. 

Aero O/Y is an old and honored 
airline which flew domestically and 
internationally before the war. Once 
private ownership dominated, but 
today the government owns 70% of 
the stock. It has had a difficult time, 
but since getting some surplus C-47’s 
from the United States, it has been 
operating a very efficient and very 
creditable domestic service averaging 
about twenty hours a day. Because 
Finland is small, the airline can’t get 
economic utilization of its equipment, 
averaging about four hours per plane 
per day, with no flying on Sundays. 

But Aero O/Y, which uses the name 
Finnish Air Lines in English on its 
planes, is just waiting for approval 
to fly to Stockholm, and then to 
London. Until the peace treaty was 
ratified recently, the Finns were re- 
stricted to flying in their own country. 
Now the way may be open to fly 
outside. 

It has six DC-3’s, of which two are 
being cannibalized for parts, two 
DC-2’s which are virtually out of 
operation but which were as valuable 
as gold during the war, and two 
JU-52’s. It shares the big hangar at 
Malmi Airport with the Russian Gov- 
ernment, the hangar being divided 
by a board fence, and it has its over- 






haul facilities at a small field some 
distance away from Helsinki, a carry- 
over from the war. (I peeked over 
the barrier into the Russian side of 
the hangar and saw one American- 
made DC-3 and a smaller plane about 
the size of a Beechcraft. I was later 
told I was lucky to be still walking 
around because a guard with a 
machine gun is on constant duty. I'll 
never learn to stop being nosey!) 

What impressed me especially was 
the intense desire on the part of the 
Finns to operate a first-class airline 
and to adopt all the best practices of 
other airlines of the world. They are 
eager to learn. Just a few months ago 
the airline began using stewardesses, 
and each girl must speak some Eng- 
lish as well as several other lan- 
guages, The girls really try hard and 
they’d be a credit to any airline any- 
where. All they can serve to pas- 
sengers, however, is Vichy water and 
a local weak beer, because the gov- 
ernment won’t permit food of any 
kind to be served. 

The flying is good. I made a flight 
in a DC-3 to Kuopio and return, 
about an hour and a half from Hel- 
sinki. I think I’d fly anywhere with 
the Finnish pilots. They are con- 
servative and the take-offs and land- 
ings are excellent. The line now has 
six senior pilots and quite obviously 
takes the training of pilots seriously. 

The DC-3’s were converted from 
surplus by the Fokker plant at Am- 
sterdam. They have dark blue leather 
seats, which take up more space than 
the American type. Also, I noticed 
quite a draft on the cabin floor of 
both the Finnish and the KLM plane 
I flew on later which was also con- 
verted by Fokker. But otherwise they 
are typical DC-3 types. 

Swedes-Russians Connect 

Operating into Helsinki in addition 
to Aero O/Y, are American Overseas 
Airlines with a thrice-weekly DC-3 
service from Stockholm connecting 
with the trans-Atlantic planes 
(DC-4’s can’t land at Helsinki be- 
cause of field limitations), Swedish 
Air Lines, and Aeroflot, the Russian 
line. The British fly courier service 
from London on infrequent schedule. 

The Swedish service, thrice-weekly, 
was permitted as a connecting service 
for the Aeroflot planes from Moscow. 
As a consequence they suffer, because 
under terms of the permit Moscow 
passengers have priority up until six 
hours: before flight time. The Swedish 
plane arrives from Stockholm at noon 
and returns in the afternoon. If Aero- 
flot is late, the Swedish plane must 
wait for the connection. The Swedes 
can’t guarantee seats or on-time de- 
partures. 

Aeroflot Helsinki 


never advises 


when it will arrive. The first knowl- 
edge of its coming is when it comes 
over the field for a landing. There is 
never a contact with the control 
tower even though the Russian plane 
has radio on board. 
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The day I returned to Stockholm, 
I was at the airport and sure enough, 
the Aeroflot plane was on time for a 
change, having left Moscow early in 
the morning. It was a Russian-built 
DC-3 type. I watched eagerly as the 
plane taxied up and the ground crew 
went out: with steps and baggage 
truck. Out of the plane came one 
woman, not a Russian and presumably 
a diplomat’s wife, her two bags, and 
not an ounce of cargo or mail. After 
the Russian «crew of four had had 
lunch, two passengers who had ar- 
rived from Stockholm got on board 
and the plane headed off for Moscow. 

On this day the Aeroflot plane was 
sporting a red flag just outside the 
cockpit window as it taxied up. 
Evidently this was the first time a 
cockpit flag had been used, and was 
obviously an imitation of Swedish Air 
Lines which follows a practice used 
by American Airlines. I was told that 
Aeroflot has had a stewardess on oc- 
casion. But three times a week Aero- 
flot arrives with never more than 
one, two or three passengers, and 
never picks up more than that for 
the return trip. A handful of pas- 
sengers from a country of almost 
200,000,000 people. The Iron Curtain 
is a real one. Strangely enough, Fin- 
nish Air Lines has never been able 
to get any sort of working agreement 
with Aeroflot for ticket sales or the 
like, although the Finns do service 
the turn-around flight. 


Sumptuous Dinner 

Aero O/Y has a new managing di- 
rector, General L. Grandell, who had 
quite a war record. He gave a dinner 
for me that was almost a dinner to 
end all dinners. Where all the food 
and beverage came from, I'll never 
know, but it was a late hour when it 
broke up and it was, to say the least, 
a festive occasion. In addition to 
Finnish Air Line officials, the director 
general of civil aviation, Mr. K. T. B. 
Koskenklya, was present. All I can 
say it that when the Finns entertain 
they don’t do a half-way job of it 
and you’d better allow four days .in 
which to recover. 


The technical director of Aero O/Y 
is Bertel Aulin, a man who knows 
aviation and is keeping in touch with 
what’s going on outside by reading 
and correspondence. He’s an able 
chap. Perhaps the best description 
is to say that he’s a real aviation man. 
The commercial director’ is Adolf 
Nystrom, who knows European air 
traffic from long ago. The passenger 
and publicity manager is C. J. Grip- 
enwaldt, a young, personable, ener- 
getic and ambitious chap who went 
all-out to show me the airline, the 
city and everything I wanted to see 
and do. He should be a “comer” in 
the business. 

; All of which reminds me that I got 
initiated into a Finnish bath, that is 
everything but rolling in the snow 
and, fortunately, there wasn’t any of 
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that. It has been a good many years 
since my mother stopped bathing me, 
so long in fact that I had to swallow 
several times before I acquiesced in 
turning myself over to a husky Fin- 
nish woman who scrubbed me in my 
altogether with soap, water and brush 
from the top of my head to my 
smallest toes. You know, you can get 
pretty well sold on that Finnish bath 
business. It’s quite an experience. 
And in addition you feel much better. 
So how can you lose? I recommend 
it. (P. S. Before the gal throws you 
on the scrubbing board, you sit in 
some hot steam.) 

So go over to Finland and see the 
country. Finland wants tourists and 
Americans are most welcome, They 
need our tourist dollars and they are 
one group of people who are welcome 
to them for my money. They have a 
beautiful country filled with countless 
lakes and they try so very hard to 
make you have a good time. I like 
the Finns. You just can’t help liking 
them. 


U. S. Aircraft Exports 


Double Those of Britain 


U. S. exports of aircraft, engines 
and accessories for the first seven 
months of this year were twice as 
great in value as exports of the 
British aircraft industry for the same 
period and were well ahead of esti- 
mated British exports for the entire 
year. 

According to the Export Service 
of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion, this country from January 
through July shipped 2,074 complete 
aircraft valued at $38.2 millions, 2,707 
aircraft engines valued at $10.3 mil- 
lions, and aircraft components with 
a value of $48.2 millions. AIA would 
not predict what the year’s total 
might be, but exports of the aircraft 
industry of this country certainly 
appeared headed for a 1947 export 
volume of more than $150,000,000. 

Figures compiled by the Society 
of British Aircraft Constructors (Brit- 
ish equivalent of AIA) Iist the value 
of that country’s aircraft industry 
exports for the first seven months 
of 1947 at $48,419,756, broken down 
as follows: 1,022 complete aircraft 
valued at £6,839,244 ($7,356,976); 817 
aircraft engines valued at £1,833,947 
($7,335,788), and accessories valued 
at £3,431,748 ($13,726,992). The 
SBAC estimated total exports of the 
industry for this year would be about 
$80 millions. 


KLM General Agent for Swissair 


Swissair has appointed KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines as its general 
agent for the U. S., Canada, and 
Mexico, responsible for all phases of 
Swissair operations. 
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Administrative: 


Albert V. Leslie, a member of the board 
and chairman of the executive com- 
enlttep of TWA since last January, has 
ok yoy By -treasurer. He suc- 
M. Lockhart, who resigned 
ge ” as poy bh» Leslie was 10rm- 
erly assistant to Noah Dietrich, execu- 
tive v.p. of the Hughes Tool Co. 


Warren C. Cooper, formerly associated 
with the legal tirm of Kadel, Hoffman 
and Gillis, has beem elected secretary 
of Colonial Airlines. 


Sigmund Janas, Jr., who joined Colonial 
Airlines as reservations clerk in 1939, 
has been elected vice president of the 
line. Since the war Janas has been New 
York district traffic manager, and more 
recently assistant to the president, Sig- 
mund Janas, Sr. 


Manuel Sanchez, formerly treasurer of 
Catibbean Atlantic Airlines, has been 





joined Caribbean from National Air- 
lines in 1945, succeeds Sanchez as 
treasurer. 


Webster Bartram, former press repres- 
sentative for Pan American Airways in 
New York, has been appointed director 
of Colonial Airlines’ news bureau. 


Harry B. Kahn, Jr., has been named as- 
sistant to the director of public rela- 
tions for Braniff Airways, and assumed 
editorship of company’s monthly em- 
ploye publication. 


Traffic and Sales: 


Reginald Brack has been appointed gen- 
eral traffic and sales manager—domestic 
division—for Braniff Airways. Recently 
‘ named general sales manager for the air- 
line, Brack will now head the traffic 
sections of agency and interline travel, 
reservations, passenger service, schedules 
and tariffs, air mail and cargo for the 
30 cities in Braniff’s domestic operation. 
W. R. Beattie will continue to direct 
these activities for the sate American 
Division. 


Earl Kimmel, former district traffic 
manager for Western Air Lines in Den- 
ver, has been named traffic manager of 
the Inland Division with headquarters in 
Denver. 


Albert E. Wyman has joined the reser- 
vations staff of Pan American Airways’ 
Boston district sales office. He was 
formerly assistant to district manager for 
Northeast Airlines in Boston. 


Lansing Michaelis has been appointed 
sales promotion manager for SABENA 
Belgian Airlines, succeeding Shaun 
Mahoney who leaves to take an assign- 
ment overseas. Michaelis was formerly 
with Air France and Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, and since last May has 
been SABENA’s reservations manager. 


W. F. Rogers has been elected v.p.-sales 
and traffic for Slick Airways. He has 
had 12 years experience in motor freight 
operations. 
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John Marshall 


Joins Luttrell & Senior 


Howard E. Willard, formerly with Ameri- 
can Airlines and Capital Airlines, has 
been appointed air cargo sales manager 
of Pan American-Grace Airways. 


Lazelle Thornton, Jr., passenger-sales 
representative for American Airlines at 
Philadelphia, has been named sales man- 
ager at Wilmington, Del. 


William W. Scott has been designated 
division cargo sales manager of Pan 
American Airways’ Atlantic Division. 
He joined PAA in November, 1945, after 
two years with American Airlines. 


F. J. Robinson, formerly Canadian sales 
manager for American Airlines, is now 
eastern regional manager of agencies. 
He joined AA in 1933 in Cincinnati. 


Gordon B. Simpkins, formerly general 
traffic manager of Empire Airlines of 





Reginald Brack 
Heads Braniff Traffic-Sales 





New York, has been appointed district 
traffic manager of Continental Air Lines 
in Oklahoma City. He succeeds Roy 
Stokeley, recently resigned. 


Charles E. Hunt has been promoted to 
Boston district traffic and sales manager 
for. Northeast Airlines. He has been 
with NEA for eight years and was form- 
erly d.t.m. in New York. 


John J. Becker, who has been with 
United Air Lines for eight years, has 
been transferred from Cheyenne to Las 
Vegas as district traffic and sales man- 
ager. 


Alfred L. Phelps, traffic representative 
in Oakland, has been promoted to sales 
manager for American Airlines in Oak- 
land. 


Claude N. Hollister, former secretary- 
treasurer of Peruvian International Air- 
ways, has been appointed administrative 
assistant to Christopher de Groot, gen- 
eral traffic manager of Pan American- 
Grace Airways. 


Jack Slichter, formerly Canadian traffic 
manager of Western Air Lines with 
headquarters in Calgary, has been ap- 
pointed city traffic manager in Tacoma, 
where WAL will open a new office Oct. 
15. WAL will close its Calgary office 
in keeping with company’s policy of con- 
solidating facilities wherever possible. 
The Canadian district will come under 
the jurisdiction of Great Falls, Mont., 
traffic office. 


Operations-Maintenance: 





Thomas L: Grace has been elected v.p.- 
operations for Stick Airways. He hus 
been Slick’s operations manager and has 
15 years experience’ with commercial air- 
lines and Army Air Forces in flying, 
operations, and administrative capacities. 


Edward L. Hallgren, formerly coordinator 
of station service, has been appointed 
superintendent of customer and station 
service for the Inland Division of West- 
ern Air Lines. 


Miss Eve DeMariano, who was instru- 
mental in development of TWA’s frozen 
food program, has been appointed man- 
ager of the food service department. 
She joined TWA in 1940, after several 
vears with General Foods Corp. in New 
York. 


O. W. Lott has been transferred from 
station manager for United Air Lines at 
Ogden, Utah, to same position at Las 
Vegas. 


W. R. Barraclough, veteran of more than 
17 years with United, has been named 
manager of the company’s new Grand 
Junction station, on the recently ac- 
quired Denver-Los Angeles route. He 
joined UAL at Boise in 1930 and has 
been stationed successively at Salt Lake 
City, Pendleton, Ore., Monterrey, Calif., 
and Elko, Nev. 


Don O. Kerkow and James D. Stuart 
have been named assistant station man- 
agers in charge of international oper- 
ations and cargo at National Airlines’ 
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foreign gateways at Newark and Tampa, 
respectively. Kerkow transfers from 
NAL’s foreign office at Miami, while 
Stuart joins the company after two years 
as assistant manager of the Miami office 
of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and two 
years in same post with Expreso Aereo 
Interamericano. 
- 7 > . 


John Marshall, program planning of- 
ficer with the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, has resigned to become a vice 
president of Luttrell & Senior, Inc., air 
transport management and engineering 
consultant. began his aviation 
career in 1928 with Stinson Aircraft 
Corp., later was associated with Luding- 
ton Airlines, Eastern Air Transport, and 
Continental Airways in various capac- 
ities concerned with management, oper- 
ations, maintenance, and traffic. He will 
divide his time between L & S’s New 
York and Washington offices. 

Roger Lewis, who resigned recently as 
assistant general manager of Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., has been appointed sales 
manager of Canadair Ltd., Montreal. 
His immediate objective will be to in- 
troduce the Canadair Four, pressurized, 
40-passenger, Rolls-Royce powered 
transport to world operators. 

Robert B. Kinkead, for the past six years 
in Boeing Aurcratt’s Washington’ office, 
has been named export manager of Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp. Chair- 
man of the export committee of the 
Aircraft Industries Association, he will 
be located in New York. 

Thomas T. Hinman has been appointed 
sales representative for Lockheed Air- 
craft Service with headquarters in New 
York. He was formerly with Northwest 
Airlines, Lockheed Overseas Corp., and 
Capital Airlines. Mare T. Worst has 
been named manager of LAS’s Shannon 
airport base. 


Aviation Men on Board of 
Medical Research Foundation 

Three aviation men are on the 
board of trustees of the newly-organ- 
ized Lovelace Foundation for Medical 
Education and Research, Albuquer- 
que, N. M., and one of the early 
projects to be undertaken is in the 
field of aero medicine. 

Floyd B. Odlum, president of Atlas 
Corp. (Northeast Airlines and Con- 
solidated Vultee) is chairman of the 
board of trustees. Other board mem- 
bers include Nelson S. Talbott, Day- 
ton, O., a TWA board member, and 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, III, chairman 
of the board of Mid-Continent Air- 
lines. On the board of governors is 
Dr. William Randolph Lovelace, II, 
active in AAF medical work during 
the war, pioneer in high-altitude re- 
search, and international medical di- 
rector of TWA. 


Allen Heads West Coast Council 

William M. Allen, president, Boe- 
ing Aircraft, was elected chairman 
of the West Coast Aircraft Manufac- 
turers Council of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association. 
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THs is undoubtedly the understatement of the century . . . TWA’s Pitts- 

burgh office received a letter from a passenger in a very small town... 
It said, in part, “The TWA timetable which I have is dated Dec. 7, 1946, 
and possibly there have been some changes in flights” . . . Without checking, 
we'd almost be willing to bet that the only similarity between today’s time- 
table and that of Dec. 7, 1946 is the name of the airline . . . And that doesn’t 
apply only to TWA, either... 


- 
Hayes Dever, acting vice president-traffic of Capital Airlines, 
has come across an interesting story . . . It seems that salesmen and 


employes of one of the largest tobacco companies never twist or tear 
an empty cigarette package and chuck it away . . . Instead, they flatten 
out the paper and let it fall in a conspicuous spot with the cover 
design prominently displayed . . . This is really sales consciousness 
. . » Dever doesn’t believe that Capital’s personnel should go around 
throwing literature on the floor, but his point is that windshield and 
baggage stickers, timetables, etc., can be used to good advantage .. . 
And other airlines can undoubtedly do the same... 
* 


In past columns, we have cited examples of strange cargoes traveling 
on the airlines, but you’ve got to go some to beat this one . . . Delta Air 
Lines’ Macon office said that it had put on board a flight “one carton of 
Parasites” ... The Atlanta office, wondering what this was all about, 
checked up and found that it was a carton of fleas . . . No, it wasn’t a flying 
flea circus—they were for an individual in Chicago who used them for 
laboratory purposes . .. A small hole in the carton could ‘have proved em- 
barrassing . . . 

* 

This guy’s got something . . . D. D. Latourell, airport assistant 
station manager for TWA at Los Angeles, was being congratulated on 
his station’s record of getting passengers’ baggage off Constellations in 
a hurry ... “A big trouble with the airlines today,” he said, “is that 
everybody is on-time-departure conscious. They forget that it is 
equally important to dispatch passengers, bag and baggage, at the end 
of a trip with the same efficiency. It’s the old foliow-through—the 
same thing that either makes a golf drive or a business deal a success 
or a failure. All the effort to get the planes out on time, and the good 
service en route can be cancelled out by faulty baggage handling at 
the end of the trip. This leaves the passenger with a last impression 
which is bad. There is nothing more difficult to cope with than a bad 
last impression. Frequently, first impressions can be negative, yet, if 
the follow-through on the last impression is good, the situation can be 


saved” ... As we said, he’s got something .. . 
. 
Vince Taylor, of United Air Lines’ publicity department, has sent us a 
few items which he gleaned from the company’s 1932 houseorgan .. . For 


instance, United had just completed a film, “Across America in 27 Hours,” 
to be shown before luncheon clubs and other gatherings . . . And United’s 
Overnight Flyer had flown into Chicago from Moline in 46 minutes for an 
average speed of 198 mph, a new speed record for tri-motored Fords on the 
southwest division .. . A little progress has been made... 

. 


One of the more popular Americans abroad is John Humpstone, 
European sales representative for Glenn L. Martin Co., which is making 
2-0-2’s for some of the airlines . . . The Norwegians, for example, are 
quite fond of John, and they like to call him by his name as it would 
be literally translated inte Norwegian, which is: Johan Pukkelstein 
.. . Ever wonder what the literal translation of your name is? 

o 

Here’s an aviation limerick that’s pretty good . . A Swedish visitor 
to England picked it up, carried it back to Sweden from where it found its 
way to the U.S. . . . It goes like this: 

When we travel by jet 

An impression we'll get 

That things are decidedly humming, 

As we're faster than sound, we’ll land on the ground 

And listen and hear ourselves coming. 
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ATA Finds ILS Installations 


Ready for Use 


Routine flight test approaches at 
the 52 commissioned ILS installations 
in the U. S. have convinced the Air 
Transport Association that ILS has 
no major shortcomings for airline 
use during the coming winter. 

The ANTC DC-3 which is used by 
ATA for flight research recently re- 
turned from a nationwide check of 
ILS and GCA installations. It was 
a practical experiment, not a pub- 
licity stunt, and in most instances 
the plane filed no flight plan and 
arrived unannounced until the tower 
was contacted for routine clearance 
to make an ILS approach. 

Automatic approaches were made 
at each airport down to an altitude 
of approximately 25 feet, when con- 
trol was transferred from the A-12 
to manual and a simultaneous photo- 
graph was taken to show alignment 
with the runway. Photos on the 
opposite page are typical of all 52 
approaches. There were no instances 
when the automatic approach con- 
trol failed to place the plane in a 
safe position to complete the landing. 

GCA evaluation on the flight was 
inadequate since Washington was off 
the .air for maintenance and La 
Guardia’s GCA could not be checked 
on account of weather. At Chicago, 
where the GCA installation and per- 
sonnel are generally considered to be 
ahead of New York and Washington, 
the ANTC report says that the GCA 
low approach “was accomplished in 
a precise, competent manner.” 


Unfavorable Features 


The flight returned with only two 
unfavorable observations. The first 
had to do with CAA’s administration 
and maintenance of the monitoring 
system at several ILS installations. 
The second calls for a different sys- 
tem of monitoring the glide path. The 
present method checks only the 
transmitted signal strength, and ATA 
feels that there should be a positive 
check of the actual glide path posi- 
tion. Until such a monitoring meth- 
od is developed, the report recom- 
mends that airlines should not at- 
tempt regular ILS operations to mini- 
mums below 200 feet. 

Several recommendations on ILS 
monitoring are being passed to CAA 
and are expected to result in appro- 
priate action. ATA feels that (a) 
each component of the. monitoring 
system be checked twice daily, with 
standardized methods and times, (b) 
investigation should be given to the 
possibility of obtaining a more rapid 
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monitoring cycle than the 70-second 
cycle on present equipment, and (c) 
during periods when ILS is in actual 
use, one person should be delegated 
to observe the monitor meter panel 
at all times and warn aircraft of any 
ILS malfunctioning. 

Additional recommendations are 
that discrepancies noted at individual 
stations be corrected as soon as pos- 
sible, and that the radio beacon 
program (which accounts for a ma- 
jority of missing components at the 
52 stations) be expedited wherever 
possible. 

Esterline-Angus recordings of each 
localizer and glide path signal indi- 
cated an accuracy of plus or minus 
10% for all components except the 
glide path, which indicated an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 15% 

It is interesting to note that on this 
flight the ANTC group, which has 
always been concerned with the prob- 
lem of. proper instrumentation for 
ILS approaches, completely ignored 
the instrument panel cross-pointer 
indicator and relied entirely upon 
the automatic approach control to 
bring the plane down to within 25 
feet of the ground. During the com- 
ing winter many airline pilots will 
have to make their ILS approaches 
manually rather than automatically, 
but new aircraft are being delivered 
with the automatic approach hook- 
up, and many of the larger planes al- 
ready in service have had the equip- 
ment added. 

It seems likely that the problem 
of improved instrumentation may be 
by-passed by relying on the auto- 
matic pilot rather than attempt to 
develop a better method of convey- 
ing signals to a pilot’s brain and 
back to the controls. 


New Traffic Control 
Needed Before Jets 


Jet transport aircraft will have to 
await the solution of all-weather, 
all-plane traffic control problems. 

That’s the consenus of aircraft en- 
gineers in evaluating the chances of 
operating jet powered craft safely 
and economically on the regular com- 
mercial airways. 

Carlos Wood, chief of preliminary 
design for the Douglas Aircraft Co., 
says Douglas could start work to- 
morrow on a four-engine jet trans- 
port for 36 passengers and have it 
flying in a year and a half. 

But Wood suspects it may be five 


years, possibly even 10 years, before 
air navigation and traffic control pro- 
cedures will be evolved to make the 
commercial operation of such a plane 
feasible. So there’s no hurry about 
building it. 

Warren T. Dickinson, assistant to 
the chief engineer of the Santa 
Monica division of Douglas, read a 
paper before the aeronautical meet- 
ing of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers in Los Angeles on the traffic 
control requirements for jet trans- 
ports. 

He took a hypothetical four-en- 
gine jet transport and calculated that 
for a fixed distance of 750 miles 
against a 10 mph headwind its fuel 
consumption at the optimum altitude 
(35,000 to 38,000 ft.) would be 12,- 
800 lbs. But if the flight were made 
at 10,000 ft. the fuel burned would 
increase to 24,150 lbs. 


Jet Economics 

Dickinson’s conclusion on this phase 
of jet economics is that the effect of 
fuel requirements on payload is so 
enormous the jet airplane will have 
to dictate to the air traffic controller 
at what altitude or what air path it 
will fly to a .destination. 

Maneuvering air space is another 
item. At 495 mph—the speed of Dick- 
inson’s hypothetical craft—a 15 degree 
argle of bank would require mini- 
mum lateral separation of 46 miles 
just for zero clearance if both right 
and left turms were permitted on 
either heading of the airway. 

Approach control requirements will 
be particularly difficult to solve. 
Present day holding and stacking 
procedures would be unsafe with 
high-speed jets mixed with slower 
propeller-driven craft as well as un- 
economical because reserve fuel 
weights would bite too heavily into 
payload. To avoid the latter irre- 
vocable landing position will have to 
be possible for the jet transport prior 
to the start of its descent from cruis- 
ing altitude. 

Moreover, air traffic approach con- 
trol will have to be able to cope 
with the high descent speed of the 
new type aircraft. Reducing descent 
speeds increases direct flying costs 
due to the sensitivity of the jet when 
the method of operation deviates 
from the optimum. 

Lastly, the inefficiency of jet en- 
gines at low powers will keep airport 
tower operators busy timing taxi op- 
erations on the ground. Jet transports 
would consume too much fuel to be 
held up at take-off runways. 


C & S Cancels Interchange Pact 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
has terminated its equipment inter- 
change agreement with TWA, which 
provided for single-plane service be- 
tween New York and Houston via 
Indianapolis. 
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Coming in on ILS 


Typical Airport Approaches—hes views were picked 


random from 52 
photos (one at each airport with a commissioned ILS installe- 
tion) taken during the recent nationwide survey flight of ATA's 
Air Navigation-Traffic Control research plane. All shots were 


October 15, 1947 


taken at the instant control was transferred from automatic ap- 

proach to manual, usually at an altitude of 25 feet or lower. 

Officials explained that the ship had a tendency to be slightly 

“left handed,” but all approaches were close enough to per- 
mit continuing the landing. 
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Additional Crew Member 
Is Controversial Issue 


Airline management and employee 
groups have given the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board considerable conflicting 
opinion to think over in deciding 
about whether new regulations are 
needed to provide for an additional 
crew member in four-engine planes. 

In recent hearings conducted by 
the Board, ATA vice president Mil- 
ton Arnold and a number of airline 
officials argued that the airlines can 
be relied upon, without new regula- 
tions, to provide voluntarily for a 
flight engineer, radio operator or 
navigator wherever one is needed in 
the interests of safety or efficiency. 
Their argument was that any new 
regu'ation could not be sufficiently 
flexible to cover the variety of con- 
ditions under which an additional 
crewman might or might not be 
needed. . 

There were a number of remarks, 
without direct reference to airline 
employe unions, indicating manage- 
ment’s desire to avoid anything which 
might ceve'op to resemble the feather 
bedding and make-work practices 
commonly attributed to the railroad 
unions. 

Spokesmen for the Air Line Pilots 
Association urged new flight person- 
hel requirements as a safety meas- 
ure, contending that the complexity 
of cockpit arrangements in four- 
engine aircraft requires extra eyes 
and ears. Pilots pointed out, by way 
of example, that the total DC-6 check 
list consists of some 192 items re- 
quiri®g crew attention at one time 
or another. 

Representatives of the _ aircraft 
manufacturing industry appeared in 
the course of the hearings to oppose 
any regulation which would arbitra- 
rily reouire additional crew members 
regard'ess of the airplane and the 
type of operations. Wellwood Beall 
of Boeing Aircraft Co. told the Board 
that if a third crew station should 
be required onthe flight deck of the 
Stratocruiser it would cost $50.000 to 
$100,000 per airplane and cause a six 
months delay in delivery. Beall also 
cited several Boeing studies to indi- 
cate that additional crew members 
do not necessarily add to safety or 
efficiency. 

A'though the discussions were con- 
cerned with engineers, navigators 
and radio operators, most debate 
centered around the possible immedi- 
ate need for a flight engineer on all 
four-engine types. 


UAL San Francisco Officials 
Move to Denver Base 


Seely Hall, western regional v.p.- 
operations for United Air Lines, and 
O. C. Richerson, assistant western 
regional v.p., are moving from San 
Francisco to Denver where UAL has 
established operations and passenger 
service headquarters. 
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this new three-tier baggage cart, modified from United Air 


Triple-Tier Cart— ines’ familiar tub truck, is being placed in use throughout 
UAL's system as part of the program to adapt ground equipment to loading and un- 
loading problems of large-capacity planes. The cart has a welded steel frame supporting 
center and top shelves of same size as floor of cart, 8 x 3 feet. The shelves of ex- 


panded, rolled steel, are 22!/2 inches apart. 


Baggage can be loaded on the cart ac- 


cording to destination, wheeled to the plane, lifted to the baggage door, and stowed 
inside the plane without need for sorting. 





Washington Control Center 
Blamed in Capital Accident 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion’s Washington control center has 
been charged with “erring” in per- 
mitting the pilot of a Capital Airlines 
plane to go down to 2.500 feet in ter- 
ritory where the CAB minimum was 
2,600 feet in connection with the 
mountainside crash last June 15 in 
which 50 persons were killed. 

The charge was made in a report 
submitted to a Senate Commerce sub- 
committee by Carol Dolan, commit- 
tee aviation consultant, who pointed 
out that the pilot had breached not 
only the CAB’s 2,600-foot require- 
ment but also his own company’s 
3,000-foot requirement for the Blue 
Ridge Mountain terrain northwest of 
Washington. 

The report recommended that CAB 
“should clarify the existing rules and 
regulations and arrange for standard- 
ization of approach procedure for all 
planes—domestic, foreign, civil and 
mi‘itary.” It also recommended that 
CAA clarify its regulations on con- 
trol center instructions and on clear- 
ance of planes, and that CAA “im- 
mediately insist that company inspec- 
tors of the airlines be independent of 
any and all mechanics or engineers 
in charge of maintenance.” 


NWA Sells DC-3's to CATC 


Northwest Airlines has concluded 
an agreement to sell six DC-3’s to 
Central Air Transport Corp., Chinese 
airline, at $50,000 each. 


Peruvian Line to Use 
Airborne Picture Radar 


Plans to use airborne picture radar 
have been announced by Peruvian 
International Airways concurrently 
with the company’s first scheduled 
flight into New York. 

PIA is using APS-10 equipment, 
developed and used during the war, 
which was procured directly from 
General Electric Co. and installed by 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. at Van 
Nuys, Calif. Similar equipment was 
modified by American Airlines short- 
ly after the war for a comprehensive 
flight test program which lead to de- 
velopment work now in progress on 
a commercial type of set. 

Brig. Gen. H. S. Hansell, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of PIA, explained 
that the move “is a progressive step 
toward improved safety and comfort 
for passengers. It is by no means a 
panacea for all flying difficulties and 
it has its limitations as well as ad- 
vantages, but it surely represents 


real progress in the application of 
modern science toward the attain- 
ment of safer, more comfortable 
flight.” 


Cost of Hughes Device Increased 


The uninstalled cost of the Hughes 
airline terrain warning device is 
$154 instead of $130-$135 originally 
estimated, according to Frank M. 
McDonnell, general manager of the 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 
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PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 
ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


~ GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


Light enough to be carried by a girl—compact enough to fit into almost 
any corner of a plane, powerful enough to control a 400-amp generator—this 
power-control panel is General Electric’s latest example of simplified aircraft 
engineering. Now, instead of tracing down isolated relays and other controls 
in a power system, aircraft maintenance men can simply pull out a panel, 
insert another, and service the old one later. 


Some of the country’s newest planes are using this package because airline 
operators find that the power system is now lighter weight, gives better volt- 
age regulation, good current balance, and more protection for the distribution 
system. Like other equipment designed and manufactured by General Elec- 
tric for the aircraft industry, this power-control package has been specially 
designed and tested for improved performance and simplified installation and 
maintenance. Our engineers will have the up-to-the-minute information about 
these power-control packages when you call on them. They will also be glad 
to discuss the application of any other type electric equipment for aircraft at 
any time. Aviation Divisions, Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Boeing Stratocruiser School 
Eases ‘New Plane’ Problems 


By Frep HUNTER 


It is customary for aircraft manu- 
facturers to familiarize airline per- 
sonnel with equipment of new de- 
sign, but nothing quite so ambitious 
or pretentious as Boeing Aircraft 
Co.’s Stratocruiser training school has 
hitherto been attempted. Boeing 
already had invested $300,000 in the 
school and it is just getting started. 

Operated by the company’s service 
department, one full hangar at Boe- 
ing Field, Seattle, has been set aside 
exclusively for the use of the train- 
ing school. The hangar has been 
partitioned into more than a dozen 
sections for the various instruction 
classes. Equipment includes every 
component of the big Stratocruiser, 
and inflexible classroom schedules 
are set up like a college or uni- 
versity. 

Instructors are staff engineers, 
eech a specialist in his field. Most of 
them have had previous classroom 
experience in the B-29 school Boeing 
operated for the Army and therefore 
are familiar with teaching tech- 
niques. They devote their time ex- 
clusively to the school during its 
term of operation, 

The curriculum includes a com- 
plete general course in the operation 
and maintenance of the _ Strato- 
cruiser, augmented by specialization 
ccurses in special fields such as elec- 
trical equipment, engines, hydraulics. 
Three weeks of intensified study is 
crammed into the general course, 
which is designed both for flight and 
ground personnel. 

The school’s first class consisted of 
representatives of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration who were 
given a working analysis of~- the 
plane, especially its many innova- 
tions. A number of these mark de- 
sign principles which the CAA will 
consider for the first time in type 
certificating a commercial transport. 
Two classes of Pan American em- 
ployes of 20 each were next and four 
more of 20 each are to follow. North- 
west Airlines, second on the delivery 
schedule, has assigned 110 employes 
to the school to follow Pan American. 


Sound Investment 

The Stratocruiser training school 
was ‘conceived by Wellwood Beall, 
vice president of sales and engineer- 
ing, for the purpose of indoctrinating 
airline crews thoroughly in advance 
of putting the Boeing 377’s into 
operation, not only to simplify the 
operational and maintenance innova- 
tions involved in flying the new- 
type planes, but as insurance for the 
safest possible operation from the 
start. 


Each plane will represent. an in- 
vesiment of $1,500,000 and the. advent 
of the craft on the airlines Will re- 
flect spectacular public aspects. Ac- 
eordingly Boeing counts the ear- 
marking of the unusually large in- 
vestment for equipping the school 
and the assignment of selected engi- 
neers exclusively to the faculty as an 
indemnity investment of sound pro- 
portions, Jerry Brott of Boeing’s 
service department is supervisor of 
the school. 

New developments by the score 
will be introduced to commercial fly- 
ing by the high-altitude Boeing 377 
Stratocruisers, ranging all the way 
from water injection to a retracting 
tail skid that tucks into the fuselage 
in flight. Water injection in the 
Pratt and Whitney 4360 Wasp Majors 
will mark its first use in commercial 
operation by United States airlines. 
Two foreign lines, Sabena and KLM, 
have water injection in their Doug- 
las DC-6’s, but none of the American 
carriers are so equipped. 

Representing the Boeing company’s 
faith in the future of high altitude 
flight, the Stratocruiser was designed 
to fly at 30,000 feet. In inaugurating 
operations, however, Boeing is rec- 
ommending that the big double-deck 
craft be flown at 25,000 feet. 

To achieve high speed and “fuel 
economy in the upper altitudes, Boe- 
ing will call upon the CAA for the 








full-scale 
mockup of a Strato- 
laboratory, 
United Air Lines, which has seven of the 
double-deckers on order, has devised a 
plan for quickly transforming pre-cooked 


Sky Kitchen—*"9_ * 


cruiser food galley as a 


frozen foods into delectable entrees. 

Stewardess Ann McGowan is shown at 

the electric oven in a time study of the 
technique. 


first certification of the turbo super- 
charger for commercial transport 
flight. Instead of the full-sized turbo 
used in military pianes, Boeing is 
using General Electric’ss new BH4 
exhaust-driven cruising turbo super- 
charger, which allows a _ lighter, 
smaller installation. 

The full turbo is not needed in 
commercial operation as it is un- 
necessary to maintain take-off power 
to high altitudes or to provide rated 
power above en route minimum alti- 
tudes. With basic engine power 
sufficient for take-off, the super- 
charger will not be cut in until it 
is required to maintain engine power 
with altitude. 

Boeing makes additional use of its 
turbo supercharger by obtaining car- 
buretor heat from the supercharger’s 
compression and also by bleeding off 
a percentage of the turbo compressor 
air (5% to 10%) to provide the air- 
flow and pressure required for cabin 
supercharging. 

All Out for Comfort 

Boeing has gone all out for com- 
fort in cabin pressurization and air 
conditioning, even. going so far as to 
provide odor control, humidity con- 
trol and smoke removal, 

Cabin fresh airflow is provided in 
the new ship at the rate of 80 lbs. 
per minute, 20 lbs. per minute being 
bled from each engine turbo super- 
charging system down stream of the 
engine intercooler. This ventilating 
air is ducted from the nacelles 
through an air filter and two 200,000 
BTU/hr .combustion heaters. After 
the air is heated as necessary it is 
ducted into an air recovery unit. 
Here, the ventilating air is mixed 
with recirculated air and then car- 
ried on through the cabin air dis- 
tribution system. 

The air recovery unit consists of 
an electric motor driven centrifugal 
blower, a filter, an activated charcoal 
odor absorber, a freon evaporator for 
cooling, and means for adding mois- 
ture to increase the humidity in the 
dry upper air. The purified recir- 
culated air when mixed with the in- 
coming filtered outside air will pro- 
vide cabin odor levels described by 
Boeing engineers as “barely percep- 
tible” to passengers and no smoke 
haze will exist. 

Through the utilization of exhaust 
energy, Boeing’s cabin supercharging 
system will permit sea level cabin 
conditions while flying at any alti- 
tude up to 16,000 feet. An 8,000-foot 
cabin altitude can be maintained at 
30,000 feet. 

On the ground, cabin fresh air flow 
is provided by means of two elec- 
trically driven blowers. The air con- 
ditioning system includes separate 
temperature controls for the cabin, 
cargo compartments and pilots’ cock- 

it. 

. Stratocruiser innovations that will 
appeal to passengers are the location 
of an “occupied” sign for the seat, 
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Magnesyn*—is the name that is providing more and more answers to 
remote indication problems. Rapidly gaining momentum as an essential 
on today’s skyliners, Magnesyn remote indicating instruments are now 
available for important engine functions as well as position indication. 
Their light weight (averaging 40% weight saving over earlier remote 
indicating and rugged construction (shockmounting is un- 
necessary in most installations) guarantee simplified installations and 
long service life. Because they have fewer parts, they have added assur- 
ance of an extended service life and extra maintenance economy. 
For dependable remote indication, specify Magnesyn instrumentation. 
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A Complete Communication and 


Navigation System for 
AiRCR AFT 


. Dependable radio equipment 
is a must for executive type air- 

craft. The transportation of valuable 
top personnel demands reliability in radio equipment 







comparable to that required for scheduled commercial airlines. 

An assembly of A.R.C.-engineered units — all Type-Certificated by 
the CAA — the A.R.C. Type 12 System provides complete two way 
VHF communication plus LF range reception and loop direction find- 
ing. The remotely located major units are controlled by the pilot 
through compact, conveniently placed control units. It is also possible 
to mount controls in custom panels to fit the particular aircraft. 


A.R.C. Distributors are 
selected for their ability 
to provide a dependable 
working radio installa- 
tion suited to the re- 
quirements of your air- 
craft. Call on the one 
nearest you for complete 
information on the Type 
12 System and other 
fine A.R.C. Equipment for 
executive type aircraft. 
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Remmert-Warner Air Service 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 
Buffalo, New York 


_ Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Atlantic Aviation Co. 





Teterboro, New Jersey 


National Electronics Lab., Inc. 


Alexandria, Virginia 


Baker-Eberle Aviation Corp. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Aeronautical Electronics, Inc. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Pacific Airmotive Co. 
Glendale, California 
Commercial Electronics Co. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Skymotive 
Park Ridge, Illinois 
Servaire Corp. of New Engiand 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
Dayton Airadio, Inc. 
Vandalia, Ohio 


Turner Aeronautical Corp. 
Indi lis, Indi 





Pionrad International Lid. 
New York, New York 
(Foreign except Canada) 
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the call bell for the stewardess and 
the light switch, all in the arm rest 
of the seat. The arrangement makes 
not only for convenience, but it adds 
to the orderly appearance of the 
cabin. 

Both of the two lower deck com- 
partments in the Boeing 377 have 
built-in folding steps. Thus if a non- 
scheduled stop or a mechanical delay 
should take place at a point where 
ground facilities are lacking, pas- 
sengers will be able to disembark. 

Another passenger comfort feature 
is that the wall heating includes the 
windows. They won’t frost up from 
low outside temperatures. 

The most conspicuous innovation, 
however, is the Stratocruiser’s fold- 
iig-over fin. The tail of the big 
Boeing looms 38 feet three inches 
into the air, but when the fin is 
folded over the height is only 26 
feet seven inches. That cuts it down 
te hangar size—at least some hangars. 


Instrument Approval Extended 
For West Coast Airlines 


West Coast Airlines became the 
first local service operator in the 
west to receive virtually complete 
instrument authority when the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration recently 
approved it for en route instrument 
operation, instrument let-down and 
landing procedures, and night op- 
eration into the cities of Astoria, 
North Bend-Coos Bay, and Aber- 
deen-Hoquiam. 

The airline will use radio range 
stations which the Port of Astoria, 
City of North Bend and Grays Har- 
bor County established at their own 
expense in order to obtain scheduled 
air service after CAA notified them 
it would be unable to provide the 
ranges from Federal funds. Airline 
personnel will operate the range 
stations. 

West Coast Airlines planes are 
equipped, the company said, with 
latest navigational instruments, in- 
cluding VHF radio and dual ADF 
(automatic direction finder). Use of 
the new range stations is expected 
to bring greater flexibility of service 
and improved schedule performance 
during the winter months. 


Radar Surveillance Ready — 
At Gander Next Month 


The GCA radar all-weather land- 
ing system at Gander, Newfoundland, 
is being improved by addition of a 
long-range surveillance unit which 
will permit traffic directors to locate 
planes 150 miles away and space their 
arrival time to permit uninterrupted 
landings. Pan American Airways, 
which installed the Gander GCA, 
said the augmented system should 
be in use by next month. Eight 
scheduled airlines and one non-sched- 
uled operator, Transocean Air Lines, 
are now using the system. 
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t Canadair people up in Montreal 
feel that they have come pretty close 
to eliminating any cause for complaint 
about noise and vibration in the new 
Canadair Four (pressurized commercial 
version of the DC-4M). People who ac- 
companied the recent European demon- 
stration flight think the new ship com- 
pares very favorably with either the 
DC-6 or the new Constellation. 

Noise and vibration were reduced in 
three ways. Four-bladed propellers 
used on the DC-4M-1 have been re- 
placed with three-bladed propellers with 
a wide blade, resulting in better per- 
formance as well as an improved noise 
level. Gear ratio was changed from .47 
to .42, widening the spread in harmonics 
between engine and propeller noise. 
Plenum chamber type manifolds have 
replaced ejector stacks on the inboard 
side of all four engines, giving a sub- 
stantial reduction in noise and promising 
greater improvement as the manifold 
design is further developed by Rolls- 
Rovce and Canadair. 

Trans-Canada has started taking de- 
liveries on the new ship and is replacing 
older models on which noise was the 
major complaint. 

© 

Eastern Air Lines has decided it 
doesn’t need high blowers to operate the 
Pratt & Whitney R-2000 engines on its 
DC-4 equipment. The company’s routes 
and operating requirements permit satis- 
factory flying on low blower only, and 
Eastern is removing high blowers to save 
weight and maintenance. 

° 


United Air Lines has run through its 
pilot roster to see how many veterans 
have been given jobs with the company. 
The record looks good. Out of 1,115 
captains and first officers now employed, 
about 500 are ex-military: pilots em- 
ployed since V-J Day. An additional 
hundred are former employes who have 
returned from military leave. 

. 


An apparently unique method of flying 
ILS approaches has been adopted by the 
Atlantic Division of PAA. It amounts 
to a sort of air controlled approach, 
with the Pan American command pilot 
talking down the co-pilot who does the 
actual flying down to a point where the 
runway is in sight and the pilot takes 
over and lands. The pilot watches the 
ILS indicator dial and passes corrections 
to the co-pilot who flies the full in- 
strument panel without worrying about 
the cross-nointer. 

In all probability, if the experience of 
other airlines is applicable, PAA will 
follow this system only until it com- 
pletes installation of A-12 autopilots now 
on order. The A-12 will be hooked up 
for automatic approach control, and 
pilots pretty generally show no inclina- 
tion to do a manual job in airplanes 
equipped for automatic approaches. 


ATC Renews LAS Contract 


The Air Transport Command main- 
tenance contract with Lockheed Air- 
craft Service, Inc. has been renewed 
through Nov. 30. 












































































Aviation Activities, Inc., has become a part of the inter- 
national aviation picture—a permanent part. Your order 
for Wright and Pratt & Whitney engine parts will be 
filled tomorrow—or five years from tomorrow, as you 
wish. ¢ This is just another way of saying that there is 
nothing of the “get in and get out” point of view at Avia- 
tion Activities—the flying AAI insigne is here to stay! 
e Today, Aviation Activities offers you a full stock of 
new, perfect parts for Wright and Pratt & Whitney 
engines...every part meticulously inspected by CAA 
licensed inspectors and packed for long storage, prop- 
erly labeled by part number and quantity...ready for 
immediate shipment... at substantial savings to youl 
e You can bank on the “know-how” of AAI personnel 
—men who know from personal experience your prob- 
lems of line maintenance, overhaul, procurement and 
operation. Let them help you! 


“Stock List of Parts,” listing 
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FIRE DETECTION ZONE 





RELAY PANEL 





Here’s why the EDISON aircraft fire detection system is 


FAST - SAFE 


@ FAST— will respond to flame almost immedi- 
ately, regardless of ambient temperature. 

@ SAFE—the fire detection circuits carry no 
battery current at any time — require no air- 
tight seals — have no moving contacts to arc. 
Any dangerously rapid rise in temperature 
causes the detector thermocouples to generate 
their own e.m.f. (measured in millivolts) which 
actuates a sensitive relay located outside the 
fire detection zone. 

@ DEPENDABLE — absence of moving contacts 
in the fire detection circuit eliminates a possi- 
bility of false alarm due to vibration. When a 
fire is out and conditions return to normal, these 
detectors signal “FIRE OUT” and are 
again ready to signal “FIRE” rapidly 
and truthfully, without need for re- 
placement, re-calibration, or manual 





DEPENDABLE 


reset. The entire system can be tested at any 
time merely by pressing a button. 

The Edison Aircraft Fire Detection System is 
used by all scheduled airlines in the United 
States. It does not false alarm when properly 
installed because thermocouple detectors sig- 
nal “FIRE” only when there is a DANGEROUSLY 
rapid rise above normal operating tempera- 
ture. The Edison Fire Detection System is 
rugged, simple; creates no fire hazard; and has 
no moving parts in the fire zones. Both wiring 
and operation can be checked with the push of 
a button. 

Write for descriptive literature on design 
and operation. Address Instrument 
Division, Thomas A. Edison, Incorpo- 
rated, 141 Lakeside Avenue, West 
Orange, New Jersey. 





INSTRUMENT PANEL 

















SAFETY SLANTS 











At AN intermediate stop, cargo 
handlers noticed traces of smoke in 
the belly compartment of a large trans- 
port. Immediately the compartment was 
emptied, piece by piece, to find the 
source of the smoke. Passengers were 
removed. The trouble, electrical in na- 
ture, was located, repairs made, the 
flight reloaded and safely dispatched not 
too much behind schedule. 

On a service or irregularity report this 
would appear to be a case where alert- 
ness prevented a possible catastrophe. 
The man who discovered and reported 
the smoke was on his toes. The agent 
who asked the passengers to leave knew 
his job. : 

BUT—while the search for the source 
of the smoke was in progress the gas 
service men continued to pump fuel into 
the wing tanks and no one ever thought 
to stop them! No one thought to get a 
fire extinguisher and place it near the 
compartment door in case a blaze de- 
veloped! No mention of either of these 
omissions appeared in any report. 


* . * * 


Each year the National Safety Council 
publishes an interesting booklet called, 
‘Accident Facts.” Here we learn that 
the total accidental deaths in the United 
States during 1946 was approximately 
99,000—a 3% increase from 1945. Motor 
vehicle fatalities were the leading acci- 
dent cause in 1946 with a total of 33,700. 
The booklet is filled with a host of in- 
teresting facts about the safety record of 
our country. The influence of darkness, 
of weather and of season on accidental 
deaths are all plainly set forth. The sta- 
tistics presented represent a great deal 
of effort in collecting, compiling and 
analyzing accidents reported to the Na- 
tional Safety Council and cooperating 
igencies. 

Industrial firms gladly submit their 
records for anonymity is preserved and 
everyone benefits from the final sum- 
maries published. Many airlines and air- 
craft manufacturers submit reports on 
their industrial accident experience. In 
addition to this source book, CAB air- 
craft accident statistics and accident re- 
ports are all interesting material for 
those seeking accident causes so that 
they may take proper corrective meas- 


ures. 
* + . * 


Hats off to Captain Carl W. Gregg of 
the PAA Clipper Defender and his crew: 
Co-Pilot W. R. Robinson, Flight Radio 
Officer W. A. Rea, Purser Isabelle Wells 
and Steward Dennis Munnelly, who did 
such a swell job of handling the plane 
and the passengers when trouble de- 
veloped on their flight in from Ber- 
muda. When the plane made a success- 
ful emergency landing at Floyd Bennett, 
with only minor damage, the passengers 
still wearing their life vests and carry- 
ing magazines and packages filed calmly 
out the cabin door. They may have 
been scared out of a year’s growth, but 
thanks to excellent handling by a well- 
trained crew, there was not the slight- 
est trace of panic. Planning ahead, 
establishing emergency procedures and 
training the crew thoroughly, again paid 
dividends. 
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Queens Jury in Alpha Case 
Called Arbitrary and Unfair 


Action of a Queens County (N. Y.) 
grand jury in handing up a present- 
ment holding that Capt. William A. 
Davidson, pilot of American Airlines’ 
experimental DC-3 “Alpha,” was in- 
toxicated when the plane crashed 
with three fatalities last month was 
branded “arbitrary and unfair” by 
Ralph Damon, president of the airline. 

Holding that the presentment was 
based on insufficient evidence and a 
disregard of the known facts and 
available evidence, Damon cited, 
among other reasons for his state- 
ment, that the pilot had been at 
American’s hangars at La Guardia 
Field for nearly eight hours before 
the ill-fated take-off, and during that 
time had been in continual contact 
with supervisory and other personnel. 

In fact, when the CAB reopened 
hearings on. the crash the day after 
the grand jury action was taken, a 
dozen or more of these witnesses, all 
of whom had previously filed affida- 
vits with the district attorney and 
with CAB, testified that Davidson had 
appeared competent in every respect 
and had not been drinking. 

Terming the medical report on 
which thé presentment was based to 
have been “inconclusive and incom- 
plete and not in accordance with ac- 
cepted standards,” the airline execu- 
tive criticized the grand jury for fail- 
ing to call witnesses made available 
by American, including Dr. Howard 
W. Haggard, director of the Yale 





38 Planes in Airlines’ 
All-Cargo Fleet 


Turning more and more to air 
cargo as a means of bolstering 
their operating revenues, the cer- 
tificated airlines soon will have a 
fleet of 38 all-freight aircraft, 
whereas just a year ago they had 
only seven such planes. 

Upon completing conversion of 
six DC-4’s from passenger to cargo 
use, American Airlines will have a 
fleet of 12 all-freight DC-4’s; 
Braniff has one C-54 used entirely 
for cargo and one DC-3 used oc- 
casionally for cargo work; C & S 
has one DC-3 used part of the 
time for cargo; Delta and Eastern 
each has two DC-3 all-cargo 
planes; Capital one DC-4 and two 
DC-3’s; TWA four DC-3’s; United 
five DC-4’s and six DC-3’s; West- 
ern one DC-4 and one DC-3. 

Assuming seven hours’ utiliza- 
tion per plane per day, at average 
speeds of 210 mph for DC-4’s and 
160 mph for DC-3’s, and with .an 
average payload of 6,000 pounds 
for the 4’s and 4,500 pounds for 
the 3’s, this fleet would be capable 
of flying about 125,000 ton-miles 
of cargo per day. And this is com- 
pletely aside from the cargo space 
available in the passenger planes. 

















Laboratory of Applied Physiology, 
who was prepared, Damon said, to 
testify that there was insufficient 
evidence to show that Capt. Davidson 
was intoxicated. 

Dr. Haggard pointed out, he said, 
that only Capt. Davidson’s liver was 
examined in the autopsy, and the 
high alcoholic content might have 
been caused by involuntary gulping 
of anti-icing alcohol spilled into the 
cockpit near his head after the crash 
and had ruptured the alcohol tanks. 
Furthermore, he said, the liver is the 
one organ of the body that cannot 
prove intoxication, adding that the 
blood, stomach and brain should have 
been examined. 

Damon stated that “the reputation 
of the deceased crew members and 
the airline have been jeopardized by 
the results of this hearing based on 
inadequate evidence.” 

The CAB has concluded its own in- 
vestigation of the crash and presum- 
ably will announce its findings in the 
near future. 


Air Carrier Maintenance 
Amendment Effective Oct. 16 


Effective Oct 16, all air carrier air- 
craft maintained and inspected in 
accordance with a continuous main- 
tenance and inspection system as pro- 
vided for by Parts 41, 42 or 61 of the 
Civil Air Regulations will be speci- 
fically exempted from the periodic 
and annual inspection requirements 
of Sec. 43.22. 

Another CAR amendment becom- 
ing effective adds a new Sec. 61.561 
requiring that no flight engineer be 
accepted for duty in certificated in- 
terstate air carrier operations unless 
he has had at least 50 hours of ex- 
perience within the preceding 12- 
month period on the make and model 
of aircraft on which he is to serve; 
or until the air carrier has checked 
him and determined that he is (1) 
familiar with all current information 
and operating procedures relating to 
the make and model of plane to 
which he is to be assigned, and (2) 
competent with respect to such air- 
craft. 

A third new amendment requires 
that no aircraft shall be operated in 
scheduled air transportation after 
June 30, 1948, unless it is equipped 
with an automatic flight recorder 


Runway Gradient Deadline Extended 


Date for compliance with amended 
Civil Air Regulation 61.7112 (c) de- 
leting the word “appreciable” and 
requiring that any gradient of the 
take-off surface must be taken into 
account when computing take-off 
limitations of transport aircraft has 
been extended to Jan. 1 to give sched- 
uled air carriers more time in which 
to procure the airport runway data 
needed to make accurate computa- 
tions for all airports used. 








LEFT WING PANEL OF MARTIN 2-0-2 





The four interconnecting Mareng fuel cells in each wing panel 
provide safe, dependable storage for the 2-0-2’s gasoline. The 
individual cells eliminate the need for excessive riveting, intri- 
cate corner assemblies or troublesome metal work. Makes in- 
spections, repairs, replacements easy. 


CROSS SECTION OF 
MARENG FUEL CELLS 


Cross section shows molded in- 
tegral baffles and supports. Flex- 
ible Mareng fuel cells are leak- 
proof under severe distortion or 
vibration. Results in increased 
dependability and lower mainte- 
mance cost on the Martin 2-0-2. 
The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 











Flexible Mareng fuel cells, another Martin develop- 
ment, are easily slipped in and out of the Martin 2-0-2’s 
wing access hatches. This eliminates wing tear-down. 
Reduces maintenance time and cost. 


Here’s How Flexible Mareng Fuel Cells 
Cut Costs, Increase Dependability of the Martin 2-0-2 


OTHER SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE 
MARTIN 2-0-2 INCLUDE— 





. 280 m.p.h. cruising speed. 
. Unrestricted loading . . . superior C. G. 


range. 


. Shorter runway requirements. 
. Aerodynamically superior wing, flaps 


and aileron. 


. Heat anti-icing. 

. Automatic propeller-feathering. 
. Built-in Joading ramps. 

. Underwing fueling. 


. Easily accessible servicing hatches. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable §)) Aircraft Since 1909 
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Electronic Ignition Analyzer 


Full information on the new Ben- 
dix-Scintilla electronic ignition an- 
alyzer, just released by Scintilla 
Magneto Division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Sidney, N. Y., shows that the 
modified cathode ray oscilloscope can 
greatly reduce the cost and bother 
of engine troubleshooting and main- 
tenance. 

Whether permanently installed for 
in-flight analysis, or used as a port- 
able unit on the ground, the an- 
alyzer serves to show quickly 
whether or not the ignition system 
is the cause of a malfunctioning en- 
gine, and permits ignition perform- 
ance in each cylinder to be studied 
with a glance at the scope. It iden- 
tifies incipient weak points so that 
corrective action can be taken before 
engine operation is affected, and it 
also provides a check on service 
work performed on the ignition sys- 
tem. 

Ignition activity in each cylinder 
shows on the cathode ray screen as 
a series of pips, one for each cylinder, 
in the firing sequence of the engine. 
The pips have sufficiently different 
characteristics to show such typical 
trouble sources as fouled or partially 
fouled plugs, incorrect breaker ad- 
justment, defective condenser, or in- 
correct spark plug gap. 

The complete analyzer is a 23- 
pound unit, measuring 17 by 10 by 
7 inches. A carrying handle is fur- 
nished with the portable model. It 
may be installed on any high tension, 
low tension or battery ignition sys- 
tem. Power is drawn from any 115 
volt, 60 to 400 cycle single phase sup- 
ply using 110 watts. No timing or 
mechanical drives are required, and 
there is no electrical drain on the 
ignition system. Power supply cord, 
primary lead and synchronizing pick- 
up lead are all that is needed to in- 
Stall the analyzer on any engine. 

Scintilla Magneto Div. has pre- 
pared a descriptive booklet available 
on request. 





Plane Service Cart 


An improved service cart designed 
by engineers of Pan American Air- 
ways and Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., 





is now being manufactured by the 


latter. Although primarily designed 
for serving the new Convair Liners 
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New Equipment 





which PAA is to acquire, the cart 
can be modified for use with any 
type of plane. 

Weighing only one-fourth as much 
as current models and costing one- 
third as much, the cart can easily be 
handled by one man instead of re- 
quiring a tractor to pull it around. 
Equipped with thermostatically con- 
trolled immersion heaters, its tank 
contains 25 gallons of wash water, 
plus five gallons of hydraulic fluid 
and 15 gallons of mixed methyl al- 
cohol, and water for water injection 
systems. 

The manufacturer’s address is 3200 
N. Nevada Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Calif. 
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Aircraft Skin Fasteners 


These skin fasteners are designed 
to hold metal sheets together tem- 
porarily, with 50 pounds pressure, 


a 
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preparatory to permanent assembly. 
They can be applied or removed by 
one man from either side of the work. 

The fasteners, which are applied 
with pliers, are available in four 
standard sizes ranging from 3/32-inch 
hole size to one-quarter inch. 
Fasteners for extra thick materials 
can be obtained on special order. 
Manufacturer is Aircraft Tools, Inc., 
2306 E. 38th St., Los Angeles 11, 
Calif. 
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Oil Cooler with Low Drag 


A new and improved oil cooler 
with low drag characteristics and 
exceptional cooling efficiency at high 
speeds has been developed by the 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Major characteristic of the design 
is the employment of “flush header 
plates” which allow the tubes to ex- 
tend the full length of the cooler, 
adding an inch and a half to their 
length. Elimination of ferrules makes 
possible more tubes per unit. The 
design provides 3,000 square inches 
more cooling area than in an ordinary 
cooler of the same size. According- 
ly, the cooler requires less ram air to 
do a better cooling job and the re- 
duction of ram air requirements de- 
creases drag on the airplane, par- 
ticularly at high speed. Tests show 
the new cooler to be at least 10% 
more efficient. 


Lightweight Stall-Warning 


Device Installed in Convairs 

An inexpensive lightweight stall- 
warning device developed by Dr. 
Leonard M. Greene, president of the 
Safe Flight Instrument Corporation 
of White Plains, N. Y., in conjunc- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, is to be installed on all 
of the new twin-engine Convair- 
Liner transport planes. 

Known as a Safe Flight Indicator, 
the device consists of a small airflow- 
detector mounted in the leading edge 
of the wing, which actuates an elec- 
trical circuit to a warning light in 
the cockpit when the airflow char- 
acteristics are such as to make a 
stall imminent. The instrument, 
already installed on over 1,000 pri- 
vate planes, is set to give warning 
at a speed 10% in excess of stalling 
speed under any condition. 


Navy Installing Photoelectric 


Ceilometers at 42 Stations 

The Navy is installing photoelectric 
ceilometers, which automatically re- 
cord and measure height of cloud 
ceilings over airports at 42 Naval 
stations throughout the world. The 
equipment was developed by the 
Navy in cooperation with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. It provides a con- 
tinuous day and night record of cloud 
ceiling data. 








DC-3 ano DC-4 
SURPLUS 
PARTS 


OFFERED AT 


SUBSTANTIAL 
DISCOUNTS 


@P. & W. R1830-C— Parts, compon- 
ents and accessories. 
© DC-3 Airplane parts and accessories. 
© P. & W. R-2000-11— Parts, compon- 
ents and accessories (many inter- 
changeable with R-2000-7-9-13). 
© DC-4 Airplane parts and accessories. 
© Ground and station equipment. 
Your inquiries and requests 
for quotations are invited. 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Dept. C, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 38, Illinois 






To Europe, 
Asia and Africa 


Daily flights 
in luxurious new 

Douglas four-engined 

airliners to 

Glasgow, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, 

plus direct service 

from Copenhagen via 

Danish Air Lines (DDL), 

from Oslo via 

Norwegian Air Lines (DNL), 
and from Stockholm via 

Swedish Air Lines (ABA) 
and Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA), 

to scores of cities in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 




























Consult air traffic guides 
for complete system tables. 
25 years experience 

in international 

air transport and 
worldwide knowledge 
of customs rules 

assure expert 

handling of 

air cargo. 



























Scandinavian Airlines System 
Ticket offices: 

47 E. 46th St. and 

6 W. S5ist St., New York 
Eldorado 5-6701; 

105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
RANdolph 6984; 

1110 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 
LINcoln 4735 


Executive offices: 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 












TRAFFIC 








The steadily increasing popularity 
of air travel as compared with other 
forms of transportation is reflected 
in an analysis of traffic and revenue 
for the first half of 1947 made by 
the Economic Research Department 
of the Air Transport Association of 
America. 

Revenue passenger miles of the 
scheduled U. S. domestic airlines in- 
creased 10.15% over the first six 
months of 1946, while for the same 
period Pullman travel declined 45.5% 
and day coach travel for Class I 
railroads decreased 36.5%.  Inter- 
city bus passenger miles dropped 
4.71%. 

Passenger r-venues of the domestic 
airlines were up 15.57% for the half 
year, over 1946, while railroad pas- 
senger revenues dropped 13.15%. 
Significant was the fact that airline 
passenger revenue had achieved the 
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Rail, Bus Traffic Declines 
As Airline Volume Rises 


proportion of more than 30% of Pull- 
man and day coach revenue. 

Total operating expenses for the 
airlines increased 31.36%, while rail 
and bus operating expenses increased 
5.3 and 5.48% respectively. The air- 
line boost in expenses was attributed 
largely to multiplied costs for in- 
creased salaries, fuel, and compli- 
mentary meals, which constitute a 
five million dollar item in the op- 
erating budget. 

Total operating revenues of the 
airlines were up 19.03%, while the 
rail increase was 16% and busses 
showed a 12.25% decline. 

The biggest increase in air carrier 
revenues was the 180.83% in freight, 
as compared with a rise of 28.4% for 
the railroads. Air express went up 
52.78%, while railway express in- 
creased 36.7%, 


Domestic Airlines 


























change. 


1947 1946 Percent 

(6 Months Ending June 30) Change 

Revenue Passenger Miles (000) ........ 2,853,345 2,590,522 + 10.15% 
Revenue Ton Miles—Mail (000) ........ 16,324 17.796 — 827% 
Revenue Ton Miles—Express (000) 13,762 3,784* +205.55% 
Revenue Ton Miles—Freight (000) ..... 11,562* 3,784* +205.55% 
Passenger Revenues (000) .............- $ 139,631 $ 120,816 + 15.57% 
el 11,670 9,824 + 18.79% 
Express Revenues (000) ............e00- 5,332 3,490 + 52.78% 
Freight Revenues (000) ......... 22-45. 3,266 1153 . +180.83% 
Total Operating Revenues (009) ........ $ 163,549 $ 137,405 + 19.03% 
Total Operating Expenses (000) ........ $ 179,443 $ 133,604 + 31.36% 

Class | Railroads 

1947 1946 Percent 

(6 Months Ending June 30) Change 

Pullman Passenger Miles (000) ......... 6,372,122 11,689,341 — 455 % 
Day Coach Passenger Miles (000) ...... 13,034,947 20,535,097 — 335 % 
Total Passenger Revenue (000) ......... $ 457,179 $ 671,750 — 319 % 
Total Mail Revenue (000) .............. 66,418 61,970 + 712% 
Total Express Revenue (000) ........... 60,951 44,591 + 35.7 % 
Total Freight Revenue (000) ........... 3,375,029 2,628,194 + 28.4 % 
Total Operating Revenue (000) ......... $4,149,898 $3,577.597 + 160 % 
Total Operating Expenses (000) ........ $3,248,235 $3,035,405 + 53% 
*Eastern Air Lines Freight ton miles not available for June 1947. Eastern Air 


Lines Freight ton miles for June 1946 deducted to show comparable percentage 





Capital Airlines Offers 
Immediate Space Confirmation 


A further refinement of its “Klein 
System” now enables Capital Air- 
lines to confirm reservations prompt- 
ly, even when a trip involves re- 
turn, connecting or stopover passage. 

A report of each sale is teletyped 
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to a centrally located unit where it 
is recorded on master charts which 
indicate the number of seats avail- 
able for sale. A visual arrangement 
of charts at each station makes it 
possible to know how many seats are 
open on any flight at any time, and 
charts are kept up to date with in- 
— received from the central 
unit. 


American First to Resume 


Domes’ic Sleeper Service 


The first postwar s'eeper service 
to be offered on domestic air routes 
will be inaugurated Nov. 15 by Amer- 
ican Airlines with resumption of 
Flagship Skysleeper service on its 
coast-to-coast route. 

The DC-6’s to be used in this serv- 
ice will be combination planes with 
comfortable adjustable seats for those 
who do not wish to take advantage 
of the berths. Beginning Nov. 1, the 
1l-hour New York-Los Angeles Mer- 
cury flights on which the sleeper 
service is to be offered will be routed 
via Tu'sa instead of via Chicago, as 
at present. Westbound flights will 
leave New York nightly at 11.59 p.m. 
EST, arriving in Los Angeles at 7.45 
am., PST. Eastbound flights will 
depart os Angeles at 7 p.m., reach- 
ing New York next morning at 7.50 
a.m. 


Air France Sleeper Service 

Air France inaugurated an all- 
sleeper luxury service between New 
York and Paris on Oct. 7. The new 
service, the “Go'den Comet,” will 
leave New York every Thursday at 
7 p.m. arriving in Paris before noon 
the next day. Constellation equip- 
ment is used. 

Golden Comet fares are $460 
single or $840 double sleepers, $115 
single and $150 double above the 
regular fare of $345. The airplane 
will seat 44 passengers, but only 18 
will be carried on the all-sleeper 
service. 








Rates and ‘Jariffs 


United Air Lines has filed, for an ef- 
fective date of Oct. 25, air fares sub- 
stantially below present tariffs between 
Honolulu and the Pacific Northwest area 
of the mainland. The comvany’s $135 
San Francisco-Honolulu fare would 
be extended to coast points as far north 
as Medford, Ore., which means that 
Seattle passengers, for exemple, will pay 
the reguler Seattle-Med‘ord fare, plus 
the regular $135 San Francisco-Hono- 
lulu fare. In this case, the new fare 
will be $153.35, as compared with a pres- 
ent tariff of $167.10. Cities affectei by 
the fare reduction include: Red Bluff, 
Eureka, Klamath Falls, Medford, Bend- 
Redmoni, Eugene, Salem, Portland, 
Seattle-Tacoma, Bellingham, Vancouver, 
The Dalles, Pendleton, Walla Walla and 
Svokene. 

Philippine Air Lines reduced its San 
Francisco-Hong Kong fare from $750 to 
$700. It has two devartures weekly from 
San Francisco—on Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays—for Manila, Hong Kong and 
Shanghai. 

Chicago and Southern has extended 
for two months to Dec. 1 its 25% re- 
duction on 16-day round-trip excursion 
fares to Havana. Traffic generated by 
the reduced tariff was the reason. Similar 
reductions on 30- and 90-day Havana 
excursion fares expired Sept. 30, as 
originally planned. 
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To meet deadlines, get sup- 
plies faster, builders are big 
users of Air Express. In this 
industry speed pays. 









Sending electronic parts abroad 
by International Air Express 
shortens delivery time by weeks. 
So exporters use this fastest 
service regularly. Speed pays. 







































Hotels create good will, 
build business, by sending 
“forgotten” articles on to 
departed guests by Air Ex- 
press. Speed pays. 








Speed pays in your business, too! 


Air Express places every U.S. point no more than hours away—scores 

of flights daily to and from foreign countries. Use this speed to keep 

your business rolling in aan pee. Even overnight coast-to-coast serv- 

ice! The cost of this door-to-door service is low. Shipments of most any 

size and —— are inexpensive. For example: 15 Tos. goes 900 miles 

for only $4.22. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 
cities at no extra cost. 

e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 








GETS THERE FIRST 


Write today for Schedule of Do- 
mestic and International Rates. 
Address Air Express Division, 
Railway Express Agency, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17. Or ask 
at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air Express Division, Rail- 
way Express ncy, representin 

the Scheduled Airlines of the U.S. 





Speed pays in all these businesses 











New Services 








Pan American and Panagra last week- 
end inaugurated DC-6 sleeper servic« 
between Miami and Buenos Aires on : 
20-hour schedule. The “Inter-American 
Express,” as the flight is called, makes 
connections with Eastern and National 
flights from New York and Washington 
to Miami. Flights leave Miami at 7:45 
p.m., arriving in Buenos Aires 20 hours 
later after intermediate stops at Balboa, 
Lima and Santiago. The sleeper cabin 
accommodates eight passengers in berths, 
while an additional 36 passengers can be 
accommodated in lounge chairs in the 
forward cabin. Rate for a berth is $125 
one way, whether used by one or two 
passengers, same as the trans-Atlantic 
sleeper rate. 

Eastern Air Lines has inaugurated 
scheduled service into Pensacola, Fila., 
with two northbound and two south- 
bound flights daily. 

TACA Airways recently opened DC-4 
passenger and cargo service between 
Miami, Havana, San Salvador, El Sai- 
vador and Central America, with im- 
mediate connections with TACA flights 
to Guatemala City, Mexico City, 
Managua, San Jose and many other 
points. TACA also has started a new 
DC-3 passenger and freight service from 
Havana to Central America. 

Pan American is now flying non-stop 
from Honolulu to Wake Island, having 
discontinued stops at Midway Island on 
its trans-Pacific passenger flights, there- 
by shortening its route to the Orient by 
200 miles. Its weekly all-cargo flight 
between San Francisco and Manila still 
stops at Midway. 

TWA plans to open Bombay-Calcutta 
leg of its international route by Dec. 1 
Inauguration of service over the re- 
mainder of the route to Shanghai is in- 
definite, depending upon status of air- 
ports and conditions in China. 


TWA Offers All-Expense Tours 
To Europe, North Africa 


All-expense tours of the Mediter- 
ranean area, including southern 
Europe and North Africa, will be 
available beginning the first of next 
year under a joint arrangement 
worked out between TWA, Thomas 
Cook & Son, the American Express 
Co., and Exprinter Travel Service, 
Inc. 

A 26-day air cruise arranged by 
Exprinter begins February 4 fron 
Washington and New York with the 
first stop at Rome. A 40-day ail 
cruise beginning Jan. 1 includes 
Rome, Athens, Cairo, Tunis, Naples, 
Capri, Luxor, Alexandria, El Ala- 
mein, and Sevilla and Granada in 
Spain. 

A 47-day cruise arranged by Thom- 
as Cook & Son leaves Feb. 16 and 
features Egypt at the height of the 
winter season and Holy Week at 
Seville. Another 33-day cruise be- 
ginning Mar. 5 has been planned to 
include Rome during Easter week. 
Travelers will select their own itiner- 
aries. 
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U. S. Domestic Airline Traffic for July 
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ae I NRE S/R yy NE, Ai 
All Americas eese ecveltees 3,499 3.98] «cece 7,013 26,5 26.4% 158,608 164,484 
American 123,515,000 | 191,008,000 | 64 7% 562,262} 364,686) 732,482) 13,498,122 | 25,107,99%| 53.8%] 5,371 901 5,336,556 
Braniff 16,958,000 29,166,000 | 98.1% 60,382 62,718 30,213} 1,777,78 3,196,561 | 55.6% 964,140 959,698 
Capital-PCA 25,325,000 51,301,000 | 49.u% 4) 728 1%8,295| 179,002] 2,778,169 6,419,513 2 1,520,962 1,553,548 
Caribbean 358,900 805,000 | 4b. 9% WI) sees 695 29,801 76, 595 -% 33,521 33,7 
cas 9,410,000 17,318,000 | 54.3% 33,20 49,887 25,481) 1,011,111 2,241,576 | 45.1% 625,620 626,137 
Colonial 3,928,000 7,207,900 | 4.9% 6,870 6.9R] cco 409,990 044 | 8.7% 366, 660 376,904 
Continental 5,708,000 10,406,000 | 54.9% 13,615 7.9 6,712 576,749 1,222,093 | 47.2% 504,818 995.920 
Delta 16,027,000 29,301,000 | 54.7% 5h, 686 bb 838 45,565 607 9 2:90%-845 42.7%] 1,060,041 | 1,064,075 
Eastern * 58,250,900 113,155,000 | 51.5% 272,220 2€9,048; 153,773] 6,614, 14,743,348 | 44.9%] 3,797,052 3,824, 
Hawaiian &, 340,000 5,385,000 | 80.64 2,633 8,17 70,683 432,121 673,683 | 64.1% 252,042 203,68 
Inlend 3,110,000 4,212,000 | 75.5% 9,544 4,405 3,077 314,953 451,487 | 69.8% 213,06 213,136 
NCA 7,561,000 13,334,000 | 56.7% 19,826 12,532 6,023 762,998 1,434,605 | 53.2% 660,458 658,376 
National 10,027,000 23,359,000 | 42.9% 31, 826 26,303 13,441) 1,094,336 3,428,912 | 31.9% 690,914 697,890 
Northeast 6,310,000 13,513,000 | 46.7% 6,973 9,97 3,667] 621,515 1,233,665 | 50.u% 429, 345 498,630 
Northwest 35,360,900 46,280,000 | 76.4% 164,498] 132,320 50,217] 3,702,051 5,959,691 | 62.18) 1,474,082) 1,463,358 
Twa 73,748,000 | 122,923,000 | 60.0% 561,960} 439,867) 286,196) 68,367,348 | 15,500,937] 53.9%] 4,517,626] 4, 47,146 
United 120,968,000 159,478,000 | 75.9% 664 , 507 $90, 263 573,490] 13,349,174 | 23,087,205] 57.8%] 5,661,029 5,659, 543 
Western 33,705] 17,591,000 26,302,000 | 66.9% 55,942 71,08? 29.571) 1,791,787 3,084,353] 58.1% 714,354 702,643 
TOTALS 1,132,595] 538,404,000 | 864,453,900 | 62.3%] 2,570,309] 2,192,427] 2,212,488 58,807,076 | 112,492.65) | 52.3%] 29,916,192 | 28,988,413] 98. 
* Pinal] figures for Eastern air Lined, conti of June, 1947: 
Freignt ton-siles: 225,004; total foo-ailpe rev. traffic: 7,023,400; % available ton-miles used: wu.79 
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A ER IO AL 0 OR a. Rae ION SAI LR 
— $1,687,795 | $1,331,466 | $ 20,807] $ 16,522/8.... | $210,966] $ 36,22. | $... . | $1,982,u09 | $ 977,075 | 96n,99% | 8 258,615 
Aner. O'Seas | 6,995,525 | 6,762,151 625, 944 515,708 | 649,289 sees 125,568 13,268 | 10,675,574 | 4,829,702 | 5,845,873 | -2,680, 
cas bk? 476 210,754 216,700 $a00 eoee 10,793 4,161 ecee 485,233 29,884 265,349 42,757 
Eastern 48 ,681 388 ,820 4,955 eeee eese 19,333 5,163 399 496,266 288 ,825 207, otal -77, 385 
National 358,230 323, 597 1,999 sree 16,477 ‘ses 16,757 ecee 394,322 123,125 271,197 ~35,492 
Northwest 1,839,455 981,792 $25,024 ceee IP, 2h 28,786 7,936 eee 1,874,789 987,994 886,795 -35,338 
Pan American 
Latin Amer.) 28,222,727 | 20,441,391 1,257, 5669 1,298,960 | 3,547,368 seee 889,169 394,182 | 29,658,224 | 11,874,779 | 17,783,465 | -1,435,407 
Atlantic 17,279,187 | 10,996,569 4,172, 7059 748,539 | 945,452 seee 182,333 125,225 | 14,813,654 | 6,653,735 | 8,159,918 2,065, So 
Pacific 11,548,217 | 5,577,725 4,747, 6304 84,702} 767,24 see 76,687 22,337 9,251,526 | 4,615,909 | 4,635,616 2,296,691 
Alaska 3,239,343 | 1,132,369 1,967, 5584 see 120,189 seer 15,052 4,081 2,774,852 | 1,301,336 | 1,473,526 464, 091 
TWA 11,886,757 8,071 ,021 894,748} 1,051,904) 1,015,482 eee 293.557 9 .9R 13,423,072 5,433,569 7,989, 503 1,536,915 
Uni ted®* 637,917 596,565 29,057 eevee 5,189 eee 7,178 see. 459,144 215,711 283,433 178,773 
TOTALS 86,556,910 | 56,834,220 14,464,677] 3,814,134] 7,083,924 269,878 | 1,659,682 849 423 86,209,065 | 37,522,048 | 48,727,020 307, 8&5 
* Estianted 
°° Began operations ih May, 1947 
NOTE: Data in above tabulations were bom i led by — Avigtion Publipations from) sonthly rep¢rte filed by the airlines with the Civil) aeronautics 
Board, Figures for american Aiflines inclufe that carrier's servibe to Mexico/ but not to Ganada; for C @ § to Havanay for Eastern [to Puerto 
Rico;| National to Havana; Northwest to Alaska, and United to Honolplu. Operations of U.S.|carriers into [Canada are included in domestic 
reports to CAB, in] accordance whth CaB filibg procedures. 








U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues-Expenses for July 





Challenger 
Empire 


Florida 
Monarch 


Pioneer 
Southwest 


West Coast 


TOTALS 
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re 
$ 48,587 27,426 63.5% | * 26,568 |* y,990 | * -15,007 
45,645 29,328 ‘ba 64,794 34,995 0,399 -19,148 
22,756 3,428 19,095 112 eee 13 ecee 48 , 580 25,422 23,18 -25,823 
64,881 27,433 40 ,667 35 1,716 86 eevee 106,923 56, 549 50,374 42 944 
176,194 72,152 94,005 465 eee 374 4,500 159,066 81,945 77,121 17,128 
133,176 61,719 48,351 1,727 isl 325 775 187,167 84,478 102,689 -53,990 
v 58,377 M419 24,065 wo esee 83 . se 63,747 22,975 0,772 -5, 371 
549 576 268 , 941 282,937 3,403 1,425 1,005 5.275 693,83 334, 328 359,503 “144 25% 
NOTE Thesp figures are|taken from mpnthly repor}s filed by|the airline» with CaB. |The data are jo and mupyect to Later change. 











MAKING FLYING SAFER 


@ To make flving safer for company executives, other 

passengers and crew members, Standard Oil Compan 

(New Jersey) has equipped its new Douglas DC-3 with 
Irvin Custom-Built Chatr Chutes. Earlier in the year, the 


company equipped its Beechcraft and Lockheed aircraft 
(NEW JERSEY) with these same Air Chutes, The Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) and many other prominent plane owners 
know that Air Chutes serve the same purpose on aircraft 
as lifebelts on an ocean liner. These plane owners are 


7 s s 
Equips New DC-3 with IRVIN Chair Chutes gins soto sont apg fn casooine tes 


Interior of the new Douglas DC-3 owned by Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) showing the Irvin Custom- 
Built Chair Chute installation. A chute is fitted into 
the back of each seat ...combines beauty, convenience 
and comfort...is not worn normally but is instantly 
available in an emergency. Write to Irving Air Chute 
for complete details. 


_ eT mre id 


FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER... IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


SED Gulp Cee Gay ate 1673 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
There are now over 35,000 registered members of 


ee eo Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St, Glendale l, Calif. 














FINANCIAL 
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Airlines Need Government Aid 
To Recoup 1946-47 Losses 


A strong case for immediate gov- 
ernment financial assistance to en- 
able the airlines to avoid another 
crisis like that of the fall, winter, and 
spring of 1946-47, was presented to 
the President’s Air Policy Board last 
month by Gerald B. Brophy, weil- 
known specialist in aviation law. 

Urging that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board grant retroactive mail pay in- 
creases to cover the period during 
which present rates have “proved to 
be hopelessly inadequate,” Brophy 
explained that such assistance is 
vitally needed “because many car- 
riers have not and cannot hope to 
recoup what they have lost during 
the past year or so.” 

To demonstrate his point, he se- 
lected five carriers, cited their losses 
for 1946 and the first six months of 
1947, then pointed out how many 
years it would take them to recoup 
these losses if they could start mak- 
ing money immediately at the prof- 
itable rates of 1945 operations. 

Capital Airlines, it was shown, lost 
$2,492,710 in 1946 and went into the 
red to the extent of another $2,529,617 
the first half of this year, making a 
total 18-months loss of $5,022,327. 
Making money at the 1945 rate, which 
was $441,467, Capital would need 
11.4 years in which to recoup these 
losses. 

At its 1945 earning level of $83,663, 
Colonial Airlines would require 12.6 
years for recoupment of the $375,460 
it lost last year and the $679,112 it 
went behind during the first half of 
1947, 

Chicago & Southern made $168,891 
in 1945, and at that rate of earnings 
would need 9.2 years in which to 
earn back the $916,507 it dropped 
in 1946 and the additional $633,044 
loss incurred the first six months of 
this year. 

TWA, at the rate of $1,806,345 (its 
1945 net profit), would require 6.7 
years for recoupment of the §$3,- 
786,639 it lost during the first half of 
1947 and the $8,339,413 it dropped in 
last year’s operations. 

And Western Air Lines would need 
6.3 years of earnings at the 1945 rate 
of $195,902, to regain the $901.462 it 
lost in 1946 and the added $344,582 
deficit for the first six months of this 
year. 


Brophy pointed out that the pres- 
ent financial plight of the airlines was 
caused by a combination of circum- 
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stances, first of which was the re- 
duction in passenger fares which the 
airlines made on May 1, 1945, and 
second of which was a reduction in 
the rate of mail compensation for 
practically all of the domestic car- 
riers, the latter being ordered by 
CAB on Oct. 26, 1945, retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1945. This, in turn, was fol- 
lowed by a drastic decline in air mail 
poundage. 

Another factor contributing to the 
financial crisis which has befallen the 
airlines, Brophy said, was the intro- 
duction of new and expensive equip- 
ment (DC-4’s, Constellations and 
DC-6’s), and the attendant costly 
maintenance difficulties and integra- 
tion expenses. 

Finally, there was the failure of 
passenger traffic demand to measure 
up to increased seating capacity and 
the expectations of the airlines, this 
being due to a decline in travel gen- 





erally, to the publicity accorded a 
succession of unfortunate air carrier 
accidents, to irregularity of airline 
operations and to other factors. 

Some of these contributing causes 
to the financial crisis have been 
eliminated in whole or in part, 
Brophy said, but he added that some 
of the retarding influences on pas- 
senger traffic are still present, and he 
warned against “a swing from the 
undue pessimism of a few months 
ago to undue optimism for the fu- 
ture.” 

“The results of operations during 
the summer months of 1947 gave no 
justification for any such optimism,” 
he said, “and revenues are bound to 
decline during the coming winter 
months.” 


Net Loss of $4,890,000 
For Lockheed in First Half 


After taking into account a capital 
gain of $6,482,488 growing out of the 
sale of certain fixed assets, the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. took a net loss 
of $4,890,694 for the six months ended 
last June 30, according to an interim 
statement issued by Robert E. Gross, 
president. 

The report showed sales of $48,- 
597,128, as compared with $44,395,916 
in the preceding six-months period. 
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Corsair performance 


and ease of maintenance 


are leading subjects of 





conversation whenever F4U pilots 


and mechanics get together. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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VOUGHT 
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for 
SALE 
By 
AMERICAN 


AIRLINES, INC. 


43-02 Ditmars Blvd. 
ASTORIA, L. I., NEW YORK 


® Douglas DC-3 Airplane Parts, Acces- 


sories and Ground Equipment 


@ Wright G-102 (C9GB) Engine Parts, 


Accessories and Components 


® P&W R-1830-92 Engine Parts, Acces- 


sories and Compenents 


ALSO 


@ Douglas Dc-4 Airplane 
Accessories 


Parts and 


© P&W R-2000-13 Engine Parts, an 


sories and Components (man 
which are interchangeable — 
2000-7-9-11 Engines) 


These inventories are available for in- 
spection at our warehouses at Astoria, 


» New York, 


d Tulsa, Oklahoma and 
Fort’ Worth, Texas, and offered F.O.B. 
these points for domestic shipment at 


very attractive prices. 


Prompt 
requests for quotations 
attention of the Su 

Stores at the above 


attention will be given to all 
directed to the 














Classified Aduertising 


The ay oe advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” 


anted or 


box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


“Positions Wanted,” 
Por Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Eotimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line: 


light body face 40 z line; 
Forms close 20 days preced ub- 
Address all correspon ence 


4 ) oes wg 8 cee AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street 


, Washington 4 





Special Distribution Arranged 
For Instrument Landing Charts 


An automatic distribution system 
on an annual subscription basis has 
been inaugurated by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of 
Commerce for those who require in- 
strument approach and landing charts 
in large quantities. Under the sys- 
tem all revisions of a chart are fur- 
nished as they become available with- 
out additional cost to the subscriber. 

Annual subscriptions are 5c per 
year per chart when ordered in 
quantities of 20 or more copies of 
any individual chart. Orders for 
quantities less than 20 copies, or a 
grouping of different quantities of 
various charts to total 20 will not be 
accepted as subscriptions. Subscrip- 
tion orders for these charts which 
are available for more than 500 air- 
ports should be addressed to the Di- 
rector, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Washington 25, D. C. Orders 
should be marked “subscription” so 
that they will not be handled as 
orders for individual charts. 


Pennsylvania Aeronautical Chart 

The Pennsylvania Aeronautics 
Commission has issued an aero- 
nautical chart for the state (available 
at 75c from Dept. of Propertf&s and 
Supplies, Harrisburg, Pa.) which is 
probably the most comprehensive 
chart of its kind ever compiled. In 
addition to containing all the features 
of the Federal charts, it shows 726 
air markers, forest, fire towers marked 
for identification, and numerous other 
features including underlining the 
names of all communities having air 
markers. 


Represents Indian Airline 

The Air Carrier Service Corp., 
which provides American manage- 
ment service for foreign airlines, has 
made an agreement to act as Ameri- 
can representative of airlines in India. 
W. W. Brinckerhoff, president, said 
the agreement with Indamer Com- 
pany, Ltd., of Bombay, Delhi, and 
Calcutta, gives the American firm use 
of Indamer’s facilities throughout 
India, in return for which ACSC will 
handle the American business of the 
India firm. 











LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


aft. 





FOR SALE 


Tires good and positive down lock mechanism on 


Left engine 530 hours since major overtaul. 
Right engine 886 hours since new, 450 hours since major 
Two spare engines included; one no time since 


Complete set blind flight instruments, also Automatic Pilot 
A. 


Lear ADF, Lear UT6 Transmitter, converted Western Electric 


AIRCRAFT: Total time 1220 hours. 
gear. Extra tires. 
ENGINES: Wright 1820-87. 
overhaul. 
major, other serviceable. 
INSTRUMENTS: 
Ts Type A-3. 
RADIOS: SCR-274N and Marker Beacon. 
CABIN: Eight reclining seats, 


one co-pilot seat and one 3-place 
trays, radio headphone jacks and oxygen outlets. Lavatory 
Two thermos bottles, curtains, carpeting, heating and 
ventilation system that works. 
PRICED LOW FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
INTERESTED PERSONS WRITE BOX NO. 586 
AMERICAN AVIATION, 1317 F ST., N. W. 


NC-4426N 
Licensed and refinished March 1947. 
landing 


one navigator’s 
divan. 


seat, one pilot seat, 
Individual ash 


WASHINGTON 4, D. Cc. 















WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


err 
L H K 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. e@ 


93 WORTH ST. . 









































_NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Wings 


Yes 


25 Years Ago 


Inglis M. Uppercu, head of Aero- 
marine Airways, was elected presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Chamber of 


Commerce. 
The Paragon adjustable and re- 





versib'e aircraft proveller, in- 
vented by Spencer Heath, founder 
of the American Propeller & Mfg. 
Co., was shown officially for the 
first time on Oct. 11, 1922 at Bol- 
ling Field, Washington, D. C. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 


Eastern Air Lines was making 
plans to inaugurate nonstop service 
between Miami and New York. (Oct. 
15, 1937) 


The Bureau of Customs an- 
nounced that a total of 38,753 
passengers arrived from abroad 
by air during the fiscal year 1937. 
This was an increase of 10,168 or 
26.2% over the preceding fiscal 
year. (Oct. 15, 1937) 


TWA purchased six new $100,000 
Douglas DC-3 sleeper plane trans- 
ports. (Oct. 15, 1937) 


Dana Bible, bead football coach 
of the University of Texas, signed 
a contract with Air Express by 
which the transportation company 
transported moving pictures of 
football games via Braniff Air- 
ways to Kansas City where the 
films were developed and rushed 
back to Austin by a returning 
Plane for showing to the as- 
sembled football squad on Mon- 
a following games. (Oct. 15, 

) 


} 











Letters 


Airline Strikes Harmful 


To the Editor: 

Since I am writing this letter as a pri- 
vate, indignant citizen, I request that my 
mame be withheld. 

Without thinking very hard, it occurs 
to me thit a strike of airline pilots does all 
these things: 

1. Underm'nes the prestige of American 
carriers again. 

2. Destroys employment for others, most 
of whom are in the extreme lower income 
grovp: many furloughed employees will pro- 
bably never go back to work due to cut- 
backs which may be necessary in order to 
make up for losses of revenue during the 
period of the strike. 

3. Inconveniences the traveling public. 

4. Distvwpt» air mall service. 

5. Purthers the cause of “chosen instru- 
ment” psychology by weakening the finan- 
cial structure of the affected line. 

6. Causes loss to the affected line of scarce, 
experienced personnel who will be obliged 
to seek work in other fields; many of these 
people will discover how out-of-line airlines 


“4% 








salaries have been during these black days 
of excessive HCL and will never return to 
the industry, which needs experience badly. 

7. Causes considerable loss of income to 
the overpaid pilots themselves. 

A pregnant thought concerning these over- 
glamourized airbus-drivers: Has anyone ever 
published comparative monthly salaries of 
the Captains of such ocean-liners as the 
“America” and the “Queens” and those of 
the Captains of ocean airliners? Compari- 
sons can be odious, but it seems to me that 
there’s a big difference in responsibility be- 
tween guiding thousands of souls safely 
across the ocean and flitting across casu- 
ally with an oversized crew with a mere 
forty-odd souls aboard. 

Isn’t there something wrong somewhere? 
(Name withheld by request) 


Overwhelming Success 


To the Editor: 

I read with considerable interest your 
editorial regarding the mail pay scandal 
in the Oct. 1 issue. 

There is no question but that the trans- 
Atlantic air service has been an over- 
whelming success both operationally and 
trafficwise. I thought you'd be interested 
in an example of the time saved by the 
trans-Atlantic service which occurred here 
in our office. Swissair has the policy of 
sending their original letters by air mail, 
with a copy by regular mail. On Sept. 25 
we received a letter from them by air mail 
and thio morning, Oct. 6, just eleven days 
later, we received the copy of this letter 
which had come in regular mall. 

Our firm mails on an average of approx!i- 
mately 300 letters a week to foreign coun- 
tries. Obviously, with the tremendous time- 
saving afforded by air mail, as evidenced in 
the above example, our business is speeded 
up considerably by the universal use of air 
mail. There io no question but that the 
overseas operators should be encouraged in 
continuing this excellent service by seeing 
that such service is equitably underwvitten. 

B. J. VIERLING, 
President, Aircraft Advisors, Inc. 





Pilot No. 10 Wanted 


To the Editor: 

I am trying to secure the mailing address 
of Charles F. Willard who holds the No. 10 
license for pilots. Can anyone help me out? 

LORIN N. HODGE. 
P. O. Box 924, 
Decatur, Illinois. 
Books 
AVIATION ACCIDENT LAW. By Charles S. 

Rhyne. Columbia Law Book Co., 730 Jack- 

son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 315 

po. $7.50. 

Charles Rhyne, who is chairman of the 
American Bar Association's Committee on 
Aeronautical Law and a member of the 
board of directors of the National Aero- 
nautic Association, has undertaken in this 
volume the commendable but difficult task 
of collecting and analyzing all of the re- 
ported decisions of the courts with regard 
to aviation accidents in an effort to clarify 
the status of the legal rules developed by 
such decisions. 

In addition, the book considcrs all appli- 
cable statutes and treaties (such as the 
Warsaw Convention) which are now in effect, 
and covers in more or less detail such & 
diversity of subjects as insurance rolicy 
exclusion clauses and aviation accidents, 
workmen’s compensation and cviation erm- 
ploye injuries, defenses particularly appli- 
cable to aviation accident cl.‘ms; inter- 
national aviation accidents, and manufac- 
turer, vendor, repairmen and bailee liabili- 
ties. 

Rhyne’s book should be helpful to those 
who have been confused because of the 
application to air transportation of common 
law rules developed chiefly for surface 
transportation. 
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Harrison W. Flickinger 


Harrison W. Flickinger, v.p.-specia! 
assignments and former export manage: 
for Republic Aviation Corp., died O 
5 at Mineola, L. 1, N. Y., after a week's 
illness. He had been the company’s 
Washington representative for the past 
nine months. A_ retired lieutenant 
colonel of the Air Force, Flickinger 
joined Revublic in 1939 and was named 
a v.p. in 1941. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANA 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THe 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 


MARCH 3, 1933 
Of AMERICAN AVIATION, published Ist and (5th 
ood month at Washington, D. C., for October | 
1947, 


City of Washington 
District of Columbia 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the Stete 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared O. 
Rhodius Elofson, who, having been duly sworn ac 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the 
General Manager of the AMERICAN AVIATION 
and that the following is, to the best of his know! 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), .etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 


of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, Wayne “W. Parrish, Washington, D. 
C.: Editor, Wayne W. Parrish, Washington D. C.; 
Managing Editor, Leonard Eiserer, Washington, D. 
C.; General Manager, O. Rhodius Elofson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation 
its name and address must be stated and also im- 
mediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a 
firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) American Avia- 
tion Associates, Inc.. Washington. D. C.: Wavne W. 
Parrish, President, Washington, D. C.; A. H. Stack 
pole, Vice President, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: é, 
J. Stackpole, Jr., Treasurer, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding |! per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiducisry relation, the name of the person or cc 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given: 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant's full knowledge and be 
lief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as truste« 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other tha 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
reason to believe that any other person, associatio 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirec 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities tha 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of eac 
issue of this publication sold or distributed. throug 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers durin 
the twelve months preceding the date shown abo 
is not required. (This information is required fro 


daily publications only). 
O. RHODIUS ELOFSON 
(Signature of General Manager) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th dey 
of September, 1947. 
(Seal.) ELEANOR B. SOTHORON. 
My commission expires July 1, 1949.) 


AMERICAN AVIATIO! 











WILCOX 


First Choice of The 
Great Silver Fleet | 





New Features Offered in the 
118-132 Mc. Band by the Wilcox 
Type 361A Communications System 


* UNIT CONSTRUCTION FOR EASE 
IN HANDLING 









The 50 watt transmitter, high sensitivity receiver, 
and compact power supply are each contained 
in a separate '/, ATR Chassis. Any unit may be 
readily removed from the common mount for 
inspection. Individual units are light in weight, 
small in size, and easily handled. 


*©70 CHANNELS COVER PRESENT 
AND FUTURE NEEDS 


; Ti d Both the receiver and transmitter contain a fre- 
Write 0 ay FOR COMPLETE quency selector mechanism with provisions for 
INFORMATION AND SPECIFICATIONS 70 small hermetically sealed crystals, Selection of 


the crystals automatically adjusts the radio fre- 
quency amplifiers and harmonic generator circuits 


to operate et their maximum performance for 

each selected frequency. Either simplex or cross 

band operation may be obtained. 

¢ SIMPLICITY OF CIRCUIT DESIGN 

MEANS EASY MAINTENANCE 

FICIAL Simple, conventional circuits minimize the num- 

ber and types of tubes, and require no special 

training or techniques for adjustment. All com- 


TOWPANY WL ponents are accessible for routine inspection and 
s e service. 


14th AND CHESTNUT STS. * KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 
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Tradewind, the first Approved Repair Station in West Texas, accommodates 40 airplanes and provides a hangar for Amarillo Aircraft. 


HE AIR-MINDED ciTy of Amarillo boasts a new air 

field, called the Tradewind, built and operated 
solely for the use of private planes. Located just 
southeast of the city limits, this modern air field is 
the first in the country to use runways sodded with 
Bermuda grass and kept in the pink of condition by 
underground, high pressure irrigation! 


Mr. Shelby M. Kritser has been 
an airplane enthusiast since his 
boyhood days (not solong past!) 
He is now the young energetic 
president of the up-and-coming, 
new Tradewind Airport. 


¥ 


A Phillips 66 tank truck with a 
capacity of 800 gallons, refuels 
a private plane at the Trade- 
wind Airport. 


Just as a man is known by the company he keeps. 
so you can judge the quality of Phillips 66 Aviation 
Gasoline by those who use it. At the Amarillo Munic- 
ipal Airport where the big sky-liners refuel . . . as well 
as at the smart, modern Tradewind Airport, you'll 
see the familiar winged shield of Phillips 66 Aviation 





of Gasoline. Phillips aviation products and Phillips 
- service are well-known throughout aviation circles 
Peres ... from the Dakotas to the Rio Grande! 





Yes, you can depend on Phillips 66 Aviation Gaso- 
line! Phillips is one of the largest suppliers of high- 
octane fuels for the Armed Forces. If you need help 
with your aviation fuel problems please write to the 
Aviation Department. Phillips Petroleum Company. 
Barti!esville, Oklahoma. 








AVIATION GASOLINE 






